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Software applications: 

The synch monster 


By Haytham Ibrahim. 

Special to The Star 

ONE OF the best applications of 
computer driven (software) se¬ 
quencers. is the ability to syn¬ 
chronize many mod¬ 
ules, such as synths, 
samplers and drum ma- ffckil 

chines together. To Sw« 

avoid technical prob- 
lems, you must first un- mmm 

derstand how MIDI 
works when synchron- 
izlng several instru- ™ 

merits together. ■« 

MIDI is a binary lan- [a 

guage with only two ru=r 

Tetters', a zero and a L._ 

one. Therefore, ' any 
message written in MIDI is just a 
string of zeros and ones. When 
you press a key on a keyboard for 
example, a string of zeros and 
ones is transmitted serially down 
the MIDI cable and into the com¬ 
puter. Sequencing software in the 
computer can recognize and 'in¬ 
terpret' these messages. Thus dur¬ 
ing playback, the synth receives 
the recorded information and in¬ 
terprets it. This is why it plays 
[he performance the same way 
you did. ( \ 

To sync several instruments to¬ 
gether, you should understand 
two main types of MIDI messag¬ 
es, channel messages and system 
messages. System messages are 
the key to a happy everlasting 
sync. They Include MIDI clock 


signals (which are used to keep 
two units running at the same 
tempo) and stop, start, and con¬ 
tinue messages, which can be 
sent to a sequencer to control its 
playback remotely. These types 
of messages are called system 
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real-time messages, because they 
convey liming information. 

On the other hand, channel 
messages arc those that describe 
an actual music performance, 
meaning how the keyboard or 
module was actually played. The 
MIDI specification defines 16 
MIDI channels, but they are not 
like the separate channels on an 
audio mixer. A single MIDr cable 
carries information on all chan¬ 
nels, but when you set your mod¬ 
ule to receive on channel three 
for example, it only 'listens' to 
the information on that channel 
alone. 

Let's assume that you want to 
sync a drum machine and a synth 


software sequencer must include 
the ability to transmit stop, start, 
and continue messages. You 
should also be able to change the 
clock setting of your sequencer 
from 'internal' to MIDI clocks' in 
case you want the sequencer to 

_ . sync to the drum machine. 

1 , In the whole set-up, the 
o drum machine or the soft- 
•=] ware sequencer must be the 
'master clock'. It's always 
best to choose the sequenc¬ 
er for this task, because it's 

— easy to manipulate. 

— Now, set your sequencer 
to transmit start, stop, and 

— continue messages and set 
_ the clock on the drum ma¬ 
chine from 'internal 1 to 'ex¬ 
ternal'. Never ever forget to turn 
the Omni mode setting to off, or 
else the drum machine will re¬ 
ceive all the other information 
transmitted by other devices, re¬ 
sulting in unwanted chaos. 

If you have drum patterns 
stored on the drum machine once 
you hit the play button on the 
computer, the drum macliine will 
start playing back the required 
patterns. Now, you've reached a 
stage where you can play the 
synth and record notes into the 
computer. As you play back the 
whole performance, the drum 
machine Is' triggered along with 
the synth, and they slay happily 
ever after in synct Whoever said 


together. Por the sync to work,, that technology wasn't a danger- 
the MIDI specifications of your ous advantage over others! ■ 


Amman Computer Expo '92: 


• THE COUNTDOWN to the 
Amman Computer Expo ‘92, or¬ 
ganized by the Jordan Computer 
Society (JCS), has started, with 
neyv surprises being revealed. 
There will be a lottery on the en¬ 
trance tickets to win a 38fisx PC, 
a i Macintosh Powersook and 
. three copies of Microsoft Arabic 
Windows with Arabic support 
and 2 copies of pps 5, 

The JCS will be providing the 
service of transport to visitors of 
the show, from the seventy.circle 
to the location of the Expo, in 
MarJ AMfammam. 

There will also, be a variety of 
serhinars, to. be given by both Jor¬ 
danian -and foreign experts all 
thrbugh the days of the Expo, So 
yap should manage to attend at 


least one seminar if you are plan¬ 
ning on viBlling. 

The seminar schedule is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Monday 19 October: 
12:00-l:30pm: IBM networking - 
from Cult Business Machines 
(OBM). 

2:00-3:30pm: "Advanced Tech- 
nology" from Manteph, 

4:00-5:30pm: Jordan Data sys¬ 
tems give a seminar on "Novell 
O/S and Compaq products". ■ 
6:00-7;30pm: Bar Code Equip¬ 
ment frotqSlnam.,: >. ...■■ ■ 1 

8;00-9:30prht Another seminar 
from OBM, 

Tuesday 20 October: 

-12:00-1:30pm: "Oracle" from 
Computer s. Engineering Bureau. 
2:00-3:30pm: Modem Computer 


Center seminar. 

4;00-5:30pra: Al-Arabi . Lll- 
Nashir from Computer and Com¬ 
munications Systems (CCS). 
6t00-7:30pni: "How to buy a 
monitor" from Computer City. 
8;00-9:30pm: Jordan Computer 
Center gives a seminar on "Sakhr 
Arabization of Windows". 
Wednesday 21 October: 
12;0fcl:30pra: Sedco seminar. 
2:00-3:30pm: Artificial Intelli¬ 
gence from Modern Computer 

4:00-5:30pm: Computer Pro¬ 
gramming & Service Center "4th 


nar on ’’Microsoft Arabic Win¬ 
dows".. . ‘ . 

8:Q0-9:3(bm:"Executive Office" 
from Weil Systems.' . 

Thursday 22 October: 
12;(XM;30pm: Ai-Qhanem 
present a seminar on/The man¬ 
agement and financial solutions",. 
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Under-computerized 

NEW TERMS and phrases appear all Uic time in our informal^ E 
age. For example, Third World countries are said to be "under, ft 
computerized" — including Jordan. To what extent is this true? I 
Some interesting statistics on the subject were presented ta i I 
paper by Jordan at a regional software engineering conference 1 
held in Cairo earlier this year. I 

According to the paper, com- _ I 

pqters were first introduced in j 
Jordan back in 1969. Software 
companies started to appear in 
the fate Seventies, the first of 
which appeared In 1978. The 
country now includes over 
8000 business microcomputer 
systems and over 500 mid¬ 
range and larger systems. Com¬ 
puter professionals exceed 
4000. As for consultants or 
computer advising firms, they 
are very few and usually work 
with international hardware and software companies. 

A project that should change all this is the National Information 
System (N1S) which was approved back in 1987, to provide nec¬ 
essary information for development, planning and socio¬ 
economic studies and to promote scientific research and thctians- 
fer of technology by coordinating information from various sourc¬ 
es. 

TheNIS has lagged badly behind and has long been stalled.Re¬ 
cently, a concentrated plan was put forward ay the Council of 
Ministers to see the NlS through. It will take the form of an or- 
ganization connected administratively to the Higher Council for 
Science and Technology (HCST). The foundations for this system 
are ready with a data base of scientific and technological informa¬ 
tion at the Royal Scientific Society and a database of economic 
and social information at the Ministry of Planning. 

So where does this leave home users? It is expected that abler 
phase of the project will serve such users tlirough providing other 
types of information and possibly usable software and enabling 
access. I and many of my readers fail to understand how we win 
ever have a decent national computer network if modems are 
banned in the country. Modems are the building block of any 
computer network and it would be ridiculous to have a nctwon 
full of information without mnking the tools of access available to 
users. 

It is true that some organizations and institutions arc allowed to 
use modems, but docs this mean that the home user will never k 
able to use this databank? According to officials, there will be in¬ 
formation centers open to the public for access to the network. I 
wonder if that will be enough, however. In oilier countries, peopk, 
are allowed entry to all sorts of commercial networks and com* 
putcr billboards by paying a membership Tee, Other national net¬ 
works are open to just about anybody. Governmental nclwom 
arc exclusive to governmental institutions and organizations be* 
cause of the nature of the information involved. Stories of can- 
puler hackers managing to trespass into a government network 
dangerous, but is the answer to forbid the vise of modems? ■ 

The attempt to convince us that the facsimile can replace p* 
modem Is nonsense. Admittedly, the fax has proven to be # »■ 
pendable form of communication, but the modem is an impo/wn 
part of telecommunications technology. Today, so much htiomu- 
tion is available on computers on the other side of the globs, tw* 
do you presume we can receive such Information? ' 

No doubt, the NIS. will definitely help change this W’ 
computerized" situation, but not listening to the demands ot w 
computer community is a major drawback, A decision to ban 
dems must be reconsidered, private computer networks 
boards should be allowed to be set up and, IT there is going » “ 
an NIS, we would like home users to be Included in It. 
fair. ■ 


2:00-3:i5pm: Andersen Consult¬ 
ing give a seminar on Business 
Process Reengineering.. 

; Autographies give the Geograph¬ 
ic Information System. 

6 ;00-7:30pm: AI-Nasher present 
a seminar on computers In print¬ 
ing and publishing. • 

8:00-9:30pm: GBM offer another, 
seminar on IBM’s new OS/2 
system. 

Friday 23 October: . . 

4:00-5:30pm : Integrated (systems 


present "Optical Storage ^ 
terns". 

6:00-7:30pm: OBM prewj 1 "’ 0 ' 
last seminar on “IBM Apt ( ■ 
8:QQ-9*.30pm: Ideal Sysiejpffi 
elude the schedule . 
seminar '’Macintosh 
These seminars should w 8 {W8 
for all’ computer 
there's almost sorpelhingjw 
rybody. The show itself 
the biggest computer C*P° 
held. So be there. * 


AX - i ioo (8086) 

AX - 2100 (286) _ 

AX - 3100 $X (20MHz) ^ 

AX - 3300 (33MHz) 

IBM compatible 


Jordan Computer Center^ 

m SIIMEISANI 
■ TEL. 67<>0]6/670626 


Prices : Jordan: JD .250, Egypt: LE 1.00, Kuwait: KD .400, Sfludl Arabla: SR 3.00 Oatai- ftB 1 • ::r 1 

Subscriptlons:(annual) Jordan JD 12, Arab Countries W v' : ’- 
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An unconventional report on 
Jordanian news and views 


Al Nafeer case: 
From the 

sensational to the 
bizarre 

■ The trial of defendants in Al 
Nafeer Al Islaml group has 
moved from the sensational to 
the bizarre. Lawyers for the two 
prime defendants* Lower House 
deputies Loith Shbcilat and Ya- 
coub Qarrash, announced Sunday 
that were withdrawing from the 
case to protest what they de¬ 
scribed as Saturday's unsched¬ 
uled — and closed — session in 
which a Syrian witness, Yassin 
Ramadan Yassin, testified to de¬ 
livering DM 300.000 from the 
Iranian presidency to deputy 
Shbcilat in Amman. 

Sunday's short but stormy ses¬ 
sion ended after the court defend¬ 
ed its right to hear this surprise 
witness, who travelled to Jordan 
and contacted the court to present 
,his testimony. The court also ac¬ 
cepted the decision of the law¬ 
yers' panel and gave the two de¬ 
fendants until Tuesday to appoint 
new attorneys. 


The general prosecutor of the 
Slate Security Court, Maj. Mu- 
hannad Hijazi told reporters that 
the witness requested a closed 
session "to protect his life." 

After the session was ad¬ 
journed, Mr Shbeilal announced 
that he was beginning an open- 
ended hunger strike to protest the 
handling of his case. Sheikh Qar¬ 
rash and Mrs Shbeilat also an¬ 
nounced that they were starting a 
hunger strike. 

Mr Shbeilat was greeted by 
tens of sympathizers from his 
hometown of Tafilch as he was 
escorted out of the courtroom. 

By Tuesday, both defendants 
were still declining to name new 
lawyers. 

Lower House deputy and first 
deputy to the speaker Mr Abdel 
Karim Dhugmi, who was one of 
the lawyers representing Mr 
Shbeilat, told a news conference 
Monday that the defence panel, 
which is headed by Ibrahim Bake 
and Mahmoud Ham mad, had 
filed a case with the Higher Jus¬ 
tice Court on behalf of Mr Shbei- 
lat’s wife questioning the consti¬ 
tutionality of the State Security 


Court. He added that this was one 
of the reasons behind the with¬ 
drawal of the defence panel from 
the case. 

On Wednesday, the court de¬ 
cided to appoint lawyers to de¬ 
fend the two deputies. Mr Shbei¬ 
lat has denied knowledge of the 
Syrian witness and his defence 
had asked for proof of the wit¬ 
nesses' identity. 

House loses second 
bid against Rifai 

■ An Amman court has acquit¬ 
ted former prime minister Mr 
Zaid Rifai this week. Forty-two 
Lower House deputies had filed a 
suit against Mr Rifai accusing 
him of libel after he published a 
statement in local newspapers on 
4 August in which he commented 
on the House's ruling on the Az- 
raq-Jafr highway case, where a 
move to indict Mr Rifai on cor¬ 
ruption charges failed to receive 
the necessary two-thirds majority. 
The House Investigations Com¬ 
mittee, which investigated alleged 
corruption cases and brought 
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charges against Mr Rifai and for¬ 
mer ministers Hanna Odch and 
Abdallah Hawmdeh, was headed 
by deputy Laith Shbeilat. 

Meanwhile, the editor of Ad 
Dustour newspaper Dr Nabil 
Sharif called on the House to 
drop two similar charges against 
the director of the Royal Cultural 
Center, Mr Ibrahim Qattan, and a 
number of citizens from Tafileh, 
who demonstrated in from of par¬ 
liament after the House indicted 
Mr Hawamdeh. In a column in 
his paper, Dr Sharif said the 
House should move to make rec¬ 
onciliation and concentrate on 
the real issues at hand. 

Three in one, 
Jordan style 

■ Three Jordanian political par¬ 
ties have agreed to join forces un¬ 
der one umbrella, Ad Dustour 
. newspaper said this week. The 
three parties, Democratic Unity 
and Justice, National Coalition 
and Justice Coalition, will merge 
into the Arab Muslim Party. The 
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paper said the new party identi¬ 
fies itself as an Arab Islamic na¬ 
tionalist party based on the prin¬ 
ciples of unity, justice and 
democracy. A draft version of the 
party's by laws has been prepared 
by Mohammad Kheir Al Rossan, 
Mohammad Kheir Kilani, Abdel 
Fatah Touqan, Aref Uteibi, Thair 
Ajlotmi, Dr Odehallah Keisi, Mo¬ 
hammad Manajra, Marwan 
Utoum, Abdel Rahim Maiaha 
and Dr Taleb Al Harthi. Party 
Congress will be called to con¬ 
vene to approve the draft in a 
meeting next month. 

CBJ drags its feet 
on moneychangers 

■ The Central Bank of Jordan 
(CBJ) is dragging its feet on the 
issue of licensing money ex¬ 
change bureaux in the Kingdom 
under the new law. Last week the 
bank published a list containing 
the names of 15 applicants whose 
applications were given provi¬ 
sional approval. This is the sec¬ 
ond list which the CBJ has pub¬ 
lished. Applicants will receive 
final approval and licenses to 
open their business after final for¬ 
malities have been completed. 
One applicant and a former part¬ 
ner in an exchange bureau told 
The Star that "the process is 
lengthy, boring and frustrating." 
He has submitted his application 
last August. 
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By Vesna Masharqa 
Special to The Star 

THE HUNGER strike staged this 
month by over 10,000 Palestinian 
prisoners reflected the fact that 
Palestinian detainees in Israeli 
jails are suffering from the worst 
conditions and most brutal torture 
methods since 1967, according to 
Mr Naim Tobassi, president of 
the Palestinian Journalists' Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr Tobassi told The Star dur¬ 
ing a working visit to Jordan last 
week that the strike was an at¬ 
tempt to show that the maltreat¬ 
ment of prisoners and the poor 
conditions in Israeli jails had in 
fact worsened since the onset of 
the Intifada. 

The 19-day strike, in which de¬ 
tainees in 22 jails in both Israel 
and the Occupied Territories took 
only a salt and water diet, ended 
last Thursday with the death of 
one fasting prisoner, and trig¬ 
gered the bloodiest protests and 
demonstrations seen in recent 
months. "The coordinated efforts 
and solidarity between the Pales¬ 
tinians on the street and the strik¬ 
ing prison inmates have created a 
powerful political front within 
the occupied territories," said 
Mr Tobassi. 

Mr Tobassi said that an 
initial improvement in prison 
conditions, established after years 
of struggle with Israel's prison 
authorities, was stopped with the 
beginning of the Intifada. He de- 
senbed the current level of prison 
conditions as being "in complete 
violation of the 4th Geneva Con¬ 
vention'' regarding the treatment 
of civilians in occupied territo¬ 
ries. 

Israel, however, dismissed the 
strike as merely a political protest 
aimed at bolstering the Palestini¬ 
an position at the peace talks. 
While not forgetting the humani¬ 
tarian aspect to the strike, Mr To¬ 
bassi agreed in fact that this driv¬ 
ing force has the strength to 
influence the current round Of the 
US-hrokcred peace talks, by 
drawing international attention to 
tne opinion that "there can be no 
peace without the Palestinian 
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Palestinians march in solidarity with prisoners 


people and no Independence 
without land." He also added that 
the hunger strike made a signifi¬ 
cant contribution to reviving the 
Palestinian uprising, which is 
nearing its fifth year. 

Present day demands of Pales¬ 
tinian prisoners include: Freedom 
of movement between ceil 
blocks, better food in terms of 
quality and quantity, increased 
family visits, less crowding, bel¬ 
ter medical care and better exer¬ 
cise facilities. They also insist 
upon fewer searches, a cease in 
the use of tear gas inside the cells 
and a bait to die use of punitive 
isolation against prisoners. 

Mr Tobassi divided the prison¬ 
ers' struggle for achieving their 
basic human rights into three 
stages, according to the qualita¬ 
tive development of the inmates' 
demands and the response of the 
prison authorities. 

The period between 1967 and 


1975 he characterized as a stage 
of brutality, torture and humilia¬ 
tion, with the long term objective 
of obliterating the feeling of na¬ 
tional and human identity among 
Palestinian prisoners. The Israeli 
prison authorities applied a varie¬ 
ty of psychological and physical 
torture methods In order to 
achieve this — to this date 88 
Palestinians have died by torture 
in Israeli jails. 

"Many Palestinian people died 
inside and outside the jails during 
that particular period," said Mr 
Tobassi, "thus backing up the 
growing national movement and 
clearing the way for those who 
survived." 

The second stage, he added, 
was between 1977, when the na¬ 
tional movement began to "as¬ 
sume a clear form", and up until 
the beginning of the Intifada, 
This period was marked by belter 
coordination of nationalist activi- 


No partial solutions / Arab foreign 
ministers say after Amman meeting 


Amman (Star) — Arab parties to 
me Middle East peace talks have 
^affirmed their commitment to a 
comprehensive.settlement of t^e 
iArab-lSraeli conflict on the basis 
* complete Israeli withdrawal 
»om all Arab territories occupied 
«nce 1967, including Jerusalem.- 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, the 
jJJestlne Liberation Organization 
(PLO) and Egypt said any solu- 
“ma to the conflict "should be 
comprehensive and should, pro- 
on all fronts in accordance 
'jjpj. tha principles upon which 
***** process is based" • 

^ .a joint statement issued at 

Amman Sunday, Arab 
.gj* 8 * 40 the’peace negotiations 
iffjTO Warned Israel for the . 

'°f A* * 1*^1 round of peace 
■JJ 1 b aided in Washing- 

! 0n ® September, to achieve . 
-toymalprogress. 

• .iPj *** hf a cl-ear Israeliftral- 
peace. is responsible for 
^tke, said ihe statement, 
Jftaadmg that .Israel complies 
jjmjhtentaiiqnal laws and ira- 
gWij United Nations Security 
338, add. 

*?**&!* which was 
^by Foreign . Minister 
*: Jaber and attended 



King Hussein receiving Arab foreign ministers in Amman 


by Syrian Foreign Minister Fa/ 
rpuq Al Sharaa, Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Amr Mouse, bead of the 
Political Department at the PLO * 
Farouq KaddoumI and ambassa¬ 
dor JaTar Muawi from I^banoiv; 
convened to coordinate Arab Po¬ 
sitions ahead of the seventh 
round of bilateral ; negotiations 
which started in; Wasbingtoh' 

Mr, Mousa; Was 

proposals to ri* meeting feriPW- * 
in a his meetings with'Israeli Jeaflv. 
era conference: 

sooroesdetriedropbrts;: .. • 
^^Sttaian oMcldlf Wid the 
nMina i«im defused tehsion pc*; 


tween Syria and the; PLO over 
Palestinian . statements .voicing 
concern about a separate Syrian 
Israeli peace treaty in return for 
an Israeli withdrawal from the 
. Golan Heights. But informed 
sources say the . two sides still 
' have differences about the way in 
which progress on the separate 
tracks pf the peace process 
should be dealt with. 

The .meeting .was' the fifth 
among Arab parries to the negoti* 
alionS since the launching of the 
. peace talks in Madrid, Spain, in 
. O^oberJastyear.: t . 

"Participants: at the Conference 
.. were latef received by His Majes- 
tyKing Hussein. ■ . 


i ties between 

ty those inside 

and outside 

ev’ ^ j® 18 * which 

ks ^ J forced the 
\ l k! prison author- 
JL 9 fl nies to recon- 

'■Kt . f sider prison- 

tHP* j gl ers'demands. 

> Mi nT he (Israe- 

li) authorities 
lk\l |H| soon realized 

the extent of 
. ^ wm the prisoners' 

m IP power in af- 

V ^^■-^1 feeling poli- 

V: tics outside 

W the prisons," 

f said Mr To- 

b « ,s ‘-; ar « lu - 

: ■ ally they pro- 

facilities such 
as allowing 
more visits 
for lawyers, 
forming committees inside the 

f irison, less torture, an hour's dai- 
y walk, sun light to enter 
through demarked windows and 
no isolation." 

A series of hunger strikes start¬ 
ed in 1980 soon brought permis¬ 
sion for televisions, radios, news¬ 
papers, soap and winter and 
summer clothes to enter the pris¬ 
ons. At the same time, the Red 
Crescent formed a committee for 
supporting prisoners. 

Charitable associations and the 
Red Cross were allowed into, the 
jails, providing the opportunity 
for interaction with detainees and 
spreading awareness among the 
public about the human aspect to 
the Palestinian struggle. 

Mr Tobassi added that the Is¬ 
raeli . occupation authority's at¬ 
tempt to destroy national feeling 
among the prisoners failed com¬ 
pletely at this stage, and that the 
prisons tinned into "an academy" 


't i 


Tobassi 

for spreading national awareness. 

Since the third stage, which 
started in 1987 with the outbreak 
of the intifada, Israeli jails have 
been home to more than 60,000 
inmates. Mr Tobassi claims that 
Israel's penal institutions have 
housed more than 20 percent of 
the Palestinian population during 
the Intifada period. 

This period also brought a new 
wave of ferocity in measures 
used against Palestinian detai¬ 
nees, turning conditions inside 
the prisons into worse than those 
.at the beginning of the occupa¬ 
tion. 

Mr Tobassi said -that only a 
concerted effort by interna¬ 
tional organizations, Arab coun¬ 
tries and a united Palestinian 
force will block the Israeli occu¬ 
pation authorities from continu¬ 
ing to carrying oul their iron fist 
policy, 

He also suggested that an inter¬ 
national conference on the plight 
of Palestinian prisoners could be 
of great help in drawing interna¬ 
tional attention to the human as¬ 
pect and suffering of the 
Palestinian people. • 

"The Palestinian people do not 
want death as a record of life. We 
warn peace — but not any kind 
of peace. We want justice, which 
will bring Palestinians their rights 
and their land," said Mr Tobassi. 
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Meeting examines prospects 
for the region's disabled 


By a Star Staff Writer and 
other sources 

IT IS estimated that at least 10 to 
15 million people in the region 
have disabilities, amounting to 
around 10 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. As m other parts of the 
world, disabled persons have 
long been ignored, oppressed and 
exploited, with support coming 
mostly through charity. 

All this changed in 1976, when 
the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly proclaimed the year 1981 
as the International Year of Disa¬ 
bled Persons (IYDP). It was ob¬ 
served in ail countries and gener¬ 
ated world-wide awareness of the 


rights, capabilities, creativity and 
needs of disabled persons. For 
disabled persons themselves, it 
was a milestone in the long strug¬ 
gle against discrimination and fox 
equal rights. 

The IYDP was in fact a turning 
point for the region, when the fo¬ 
cus was shifted from charitable 
activities towards working with 
disabled persons to promote their 
rights. Another important out¬ 
come was the World Program of 
Action concerning Disabled Per¬ 
sons, based on the principles of 
human rights, full participation, 
self-determination, integration 
Into society and the equalization 
of communities. 


to adopting the World Program 
of Action, the General Assembly 
also proclaimed the period 1983 
to 1992 as the United Nations 
Decade for Disabled Persons. 

To mark the end of the Decade, 
the United Nations Economic and 
Social Commission for Western 
Asia (ESCWA), which has its 
headquarters in Amman, held a 
cultural event for the region's dis¬ 
abled persons this week. Orga¬ 
nized alongside the UN Center 
for Social Development and Hu¬ 
manitarian Affairs, the event was 
also the work of the Noor A1 
Hussein Foundation, Jordan's 
Ministry of Social Development, 
the Executive Council of the 


General Union for Voluntary So¬ 
cieties, the Jordan Sports Federa¬ 
tion for the Handicapped and the 
Center for Rehabilitation and 
Training for Blind Girls. 

Under the patronage of Her 
Majesty Queen Noor. A1 Hussein, 
who was also patron of ESC- 
WA's first conference on The 
Capabilities and Needs of Disa¬ 
bled Persons' in 1989, the event 
turned at promoting public aware¬ 
ness of the capabilities and crea¬ 
tivity of disabled persons and the 
need for fully integrating them 
into all aspects of life. The event 
was also a forum within which to 
review the Decade and the World 
Program of Action in terms of 
both their initiatives along short¬ 
comings. 

The evfent incorporated a plena¬ 
ry session, in which participants 
elaborated a regional long-term 
strategy towards the year 2010 
for disabled persona within the 



Royal Jordanian Is constantly. spending time and effort to 
improve the standards of service both, on the ground ,and in the 
■air. : ; 

From the time check in you will be warmly welcomed, and 
efficiently served. ; Gn 0 e in the air you wifi enjoy fine- 
international cuisine, cotnfort and a' varied choice of 
entertainment programmes . 1 This is all blended . with ’ the 
customary warmth .that our iiitematiohal crew extends to satisfy.. 
' the taste of even the most discerning traveller. ' 
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ESCWA region. Accompany™ 
activities included sports comnc- 
tiuons conducted by disabled aih- 
letes under the patronage of His 
Royal Highness, Prince Ra’ad 
Bin Zeid at Amman's Sport City 

Another feature was a charity 
bazaar where disabled persons 
and their various associations 
from the region displayed their 
artistic and handicraft products. 
Three major cultural events were 
also held — a concert by the 
Center for Training and Rehabili¬ 
tation for Blind Girls, a folktoric 
ballet and a play by the Silent 
Theater Group. 

During working groups orga¬ 
nized to complement the event, 
specialists, academicians and me¬ 
dia representatives debated ways 
and means of enhancing the role 
and responsibilities of mass me¬ 
dia professionals towards disa¬ 
bled persons. Other topics includ¬ 
ed the strengthening of 
coordination among non- ■ 
.governmental organizations of 
disabled persons and legislation 
aimed at guaranteeing the rights 
of disabled persons. 

In her address at the opening 
session, Her Majesty Queen Noor 
praised ESCWA for its "contin¬ 
ued commitment to the needs of 
the disabled and its contribution 
to such sectors as research, docu¬ 
mentation and follow-up." She 
also reiterated the importance of 
resolving the region's economic 
constraints so that efficient and 
cost-effective ways of providing 
the disabled with the facilities re¬ 
quired to play a full and produc¬ 
tive role in society could be de¬ 
veloped. 

Her Majesty also forwarded a 
number of factors that, in her 
opinion, could "progressively re¬ 
duce the rate of disability in our 
region." Her recommendations a 
included universal child immuni¬ 
zation: education — especially of 
women; better access to. health 
care; water and sanitation facili¬ 
ties; media promotion of greater 
family awareness; lower fertility 
rates and bcttei prc-natal care for 
women and increased coordina¬ 
tion between the government, the 
private sector, NOOs*and interna¬ 
tional' organizations. She also 
suggested enhanced coordination 
among specialists, policy makers 
and disabled persons themselves. 

In an accompanying speech, 
Executive Secretary of ESCWA, 
Dr Tayseer Abdel jaber, drew on 
the main themes of the World 
Program of Action concerning 
disabled persons, being: Preven- 




zation of opportunities in all as¬ 
pects ’ of life, including 
employment and independent liv¬ 
ing. • 

Dr Abdel Jaber was confident 
that the Decade of Disabled Per¬ 
sons served to "increase public 
awareness of disability issues and 
has facilitated some of the 
s made in the prevention 





of disabled persons in the re¬ 
gion." He also expressed hope 
that the World Program of Action 
in the ESCWA region would gp 
"beyond the Decade, in order to 
implement the UN General As* 
sembl^'s principle of "a society 
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Dr Abdel Jaber brought atten¬ 
tion to the fact that disability has 
grown rapidly In the region as a 
result of social, environmental, 
cultural and medical factors. 
"The magnitude and scope of this 
problem have been increasing 
continuously due to armed con¬ 
flicts and unresolved crises, he 
said, citing civil strife in Leba¬ 
non, the, Iraq-Iran war, Irijeh 
practices in the OccupiedTemto- 
nes and the Gulf war as exam- 
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Re-discovering the glory of the 

golden city of Petra 



Royal Tombs 
(left), Bidul 
bedouin and 
camel by the 
Treasury 
(right) 


By Haitham Ibrahim 

Special to The Star 

THE DESERT has remained un¬ 
changed for millions of years, 
due to the few resources it can 
provide to its dwellers, not to 
mention the blazing rays of its 
golden sky, which can bum 
naked skin alive. Yet it has 
brought unforgolten beauty to our 
hearts and senses, especially in 
Jordan. 

At the heart of the southwest¬ 
ern Jordanian desert, there lies an 
ancient glorious city, that was 
once the heartbeat of world trade. 
A city wijh beauty that matches 
the ingenuity behind its architec¬ 
ture and creation. 

Petra is considered to bo a 
tnarvel.of an achievement, since 
it is one of a kind in being literal¬ 
ly carved in the rocks, back in the 
days when the only tools for such 
Job were a hammer and a chisel. 
But after its demise as a region¬ 
al trading center, the beauty of 
Petra was forgotten by the world 
for many long years, only to be 
rediscovered by the Swiss cxplor- 

■ er Johann Ludwig Burckhaidl in 
1812, Ever since, the beauty of 
Pttra has enchanted archaeolo- 
gists and artists with its flabber* 
.fitting rosy glare, made more at¬ 
mospheric by the beautiful 
golden sunshine that falls upon 
its ancient, rusty bones. 

■ The city has also regained its 
hefiJih and archaeological irapor- 
thanks to the likes oF the 
We Dr Kenneth Russel and Brit¬ 
ish photographer Jane Taylor, 
among other specialisis. 
if? Taylor, author of 'High 
'. Above. Jordan', has now decided 
v to .hold an exhibition of photo- 
gaph? of Petra at the Marriott 
•Hotel in remembrance of Dr Rus- 
"jo died unexpectedly last 

- May- The much-loved Dr Russel 
received his eariy training in ar- 

^jdgical field work in the 
.XPjfHE in Petra, arid died in 

■ Jordan at the prime of his schoj- 
■V ry, career. He was buried in the 
• *wentchy. 

jj!? magic of Petra never left 
.. -.AJiRussel's heart, drawing him 
b ®! dc to his much- 

- Ini recent year* he 

■ : jM4c a study of the ethnoarchae- 
V'r$£y Of the Bidul Bedouin, Pe- 
: ^;^JWentday inhabitants: 

■ ■VJA-I990, Dr Russel discovered 

.i?;K ire ' n aihs of a large Byzantine 
:£! tije heart 6 f Peua, and 


to begin excavations 
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there when 
he suddenly 
fell ill. It is 
not hard to 
see why Ms 
Taylor has 
decided to 
give all the 
money 

earned from 
the sale of 
the photos to 
the newly- 
established 
Kenneth Rus¬ 
sel Memorial 
Trust. The 
Russel Trust 
will provide 
scholarships 
for higher ed¬ 
ucation in or- ' 
chacology 
and related 
fields for res¬ 
idents of Jor¬ 
don, and travel 
fellowships to 

students of any nationality who 
wish to conduct archaeological An aerial vle\ 
and related research in the King- Treasury, out 
dom. It will also provide assis- afi ^ p e i ra has 
tance for the education of ihe Bi- j a b a \ Harout 
dul Bedouin. Mvht 1 

Ms Taylor, who has a degree in ■ 
medical history and moral philos¬ 
ophy, first came to Petra in 1978, 
when she was extremely im- jj vc j 
pressed by the mountains' wild Ms Tfly i or al 
rock formations and the great de- does not p 
signs of the city. She has now es- vcy or 
tarnished a strong rapport with although there 
Petra and its inhabitants, the B»- of i ighl ^ 
dul Bedouin. . . • cem is to guic 

A former writer of TV pro- eternal Ixm 
grams and BBC documentaries, 

Ms Taylor ' ' ■ ■ ; 

w 0 j once in- 

volved with a T he Silhouette of Jabal 

K Harom ' & er sunse,tl an 

•tory and art of enticing photo that manag- 
«» capture the beauty of 
of some of its the desert's sunset in a Ad- 
marvelous leidoscopic array of colors. 



An aerial view (above) of the 
Treasury, outer Siq, Theater 
and Petra baslnjsllhonette of 
Jabal Haroun after sunset 
(right) ■ 


. 


of some of its the deserts i 

leidoscopic a 

Although . ■ '' ' r 

she .has had no . 

special training in jrfiotogra^iy, 
she manages to capture wtader- 
fully'ihrilling photographs, best 
illustrated in her books and exrn- 


livel 

Ms Taylor also admits that she 
does not take photographs to con¬ 
vey or produce artistic messages, 
although there is a notable play 
of light in them. Her main con¬ 
cern is to guide the person into 
lhe eternal oeauty of this desert 
city, which she 
SmSmSSSSSSS hopes will en-' 
* T „ hn i courage more 
tte of Jabal to visit 

sunset is an Petra. 

, „ _ 'Her pictures 

that manag- are usually cap- 
lhe beauty of thred in thc.ear-, 
. ly . morning or 
nset in a ka- at > sunset, 

ray of colors. whi ^ reveals 
. . both the beauty 
of 'beast' of the 
.desert. 

The exhibition itself contains a 
good variety of well-taken photo¬ 
graphs that try to offer the view¬ 
er a good understanding of the 


bitions. She peircciyes the beauty Petra region-One Of her photos, 
of Para as /a greet ptellen^to ■,; epUtied Treasury, Outer.. Sto t ; 
■ any artist", apd althobgb her pno- Theater and Petra Basin',' reveals 
to* certainly 'capture the ,: mo- a well-taken aerial shot of pm Siq 

■’ meaitV she stresses that * 6 ? ( Is and the treasury. , . 

•; nothing quite tik®, seeing The photograph guides the eye 


to feel the depth of the Siq and Us . 
relevance and importance to this 
ancient site. Royal tombs* por¬ 
trays the interesting facades of 
Petra, with the mountains tower¬ 
ing above the tombs. A third 
shows four Bidul Bedouin resting 
in frpht of the treasury, with! .a 
. stately camel lying. In the. fore-. 
ground; it’ is amazing how tiny 
people seem when compared jo 
the huge, ancient structures of the 
dlty. .* , 

Jt makes one wonder how suqh 
t structures could have been built, 

.■ when their best jrieqdl was ft mere. 

: chisel,:that Could be token fpr; 
granted today when, compared to ■ 
our huge and advanced machin¬ 
ery. The Silhouette of Jabal Ha- : 
rourf afler sunset is art enticing. 

- photo that manages to capture the 
: beauty of the desert's, sunset in a •. 
kaleidoscopic areay of colors. But 
the picture requires personal con- : 
templation to realize ; the depth 
and effort that lie behind it, 
j ■ ■ It is not; hard to see th^ devo- 
. tiou aitd love lhat JfaAe and her- 
companions, Vivian Ronay, Wil: 

:■ son arid Eleanor Myers, Gaetano 
Palumbo and Marguerite- van . 


Geldermalsen feel for Petra — 
the exhibition offers ample evi¬ 
dence. 

It is worth remembering ihaL 
Ms Taylor remained in Petra 
back in. 1990, during the month 
of December when lhe Gulf crisis 
was still aliye. She managed to 
observe the city when nobody be¬ 
side toe Bidul was there, remark¬ 
ing how they, had left-their gov- 
‘enutient-butil housing; project to 
go back . to the < caves > they had 
. previously inhabited,' '. 

. 'Thus it-comeS; as no'Surprise to : 
hear her admit that peira gives 
her a "sense of being at home.?’ 

' BdsidesTtoaW She -also perceives 
herself, as working,for a cause 
that is highly worthwhile. 

■In her words: "The archaeologi¬ 
cal heritage, of Petra heeds to be 
preserved," believing that' there i 
. ought to be. more trained :people r 
in the field. iMaybe we-too can 
leam; to 7 , love and preserve these 
ancient nans, just.like Ms Taylor 
ahd her colleagues involved in 
such projects; Suoh efforts should 
make us recogmze the limits of 
qur modem civilization against 
such ancient ’gjarus’ as Petra. ■ 
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Sotheby's hits the subcontinent 


By Mimi Agarwal 

BOMBAY — SOTHEBY'S first 
sale in India took place last week 
at the Taj Palace Inter¬ 
Continental Hotel, New Delhi. 
The sale of Indian. European and 


Mrs Surnati Morarjee, whose col¬ 
lecting career began over seventy 
years ago. 

An executive director or the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, Mrs Morarjee is known as 
the First Lady of Indian shipping. 




Pictures of 
Arab men and 
women in cool, 
mosaic pan¬ 
elled intenors, 
represented the 
parallel vogue 


lii 


Art comprised sections of Indian 
bronzes, contemporary Indian art,' 
19lh and 20lh century European 
paintings and watcicolors, Euro¬ 
pean clocks, watches and 
automata, silver and gold cigar¬ 
ette cases, art nouveau and art 
deco bronzes, and Chinese and 
Japanese ceramics and works of 
art. 

This was the first in a continu¬ 
ing series of Sotheby's sales in 
India, every April and October, 
creating on open marketplace for 
the buying and selling of works 
of art in the country. 

In accordance with India's heri¬ 
tage laws, items more than 100 
years old and other items which 
have been declared national treas¬ 
ures cannot be exported. This 
means that, though they may 
change hands, most of the Indian 
bronzes and works of art and the 
works of those contemporary In¬ 
dian artists who are national 
treasures — Amriia Shergil, Ra¬ 
bindranath Tagore, Raja Ravi 
Varma; Jamini Roy, for example 
— will not leave the country. 

An llth/12th century figure of 
the dancing Siya, the Creator and 
Destroyer, one of the three main 
deities of India, was estimated in 
the auction's preview to fetch 
£140,000-160,000. -It dates from 
the Chola period, when the great 
Southern Indian empire spanned 
the 8th to the 12th centuries, fa¬ 
mous for its temples and for 
refining bronze-making into a 
high art. The Siva was one of 62 
Indian works of art being sold by 


value of Indian sculpture was rec¬ 
ognized more in the West than in 
India, feeling that it was the duty 
of Indians to try and preserve the 
nation's artistic heritage. With an 
unerring eye for the unique she 
set about acquiring one of the 
best collections in the country. 

"The - gods of Indian sculp¬ 
ture, 1 ' says Mrs Morarjee, "arc 
cosmic beings, embodiments of 
some great spiritual power, spiri¬ 
tual idea and action. Not physical 
or cmotipnal beauty, but the ut¬ 
most spiritual beauty or 
significance of which the human 
form is capable, is the aim of this 
kind of creation. 1 ' 

Among the large 'number of 
Victorian and Edwardian pictures 
collected and brought to India by 
members of princely families, 
merchants and landowners, were 
seven by John William Godward, 
the 19th century classical revival¬ 
ist. Works or Godward's for sale 
included his 1901 Balh of Venus 
and A Lify Pond, painted in 
Rome in 1917. A painting' enti¬ 
tled Wine by Sir Lawrence Alma 
Tadema, who, with Lord Leigh¬ 
ton, was a strong influence on 
Godward, was also up for auc¬ 
tion. 

There were also works, often 
large and in their original grand 
neo-classical frames, by Sir EJ 
Poyntcr, JW Waterhouse, AC 
Gow and other classicists, many 
of them Royal Academicians, 
whose work was obviously con¬ 
sidered to represent the best in 
British art at that lime. 


f iean painters 
or Oriental¬ 
ism. Incense 
Burning by Ru¬ 
dolph Ernst 
was featured, 
as was a large, 
canvas by Ed¬ 
win Long, 
dated 1879, en¬ 
titled The 
Guard. 

Sporting 
paintings' and 
British land¬ 
scapes were 
also taken 
home by Indian 
visitors, per¬ 
haps to remind Edwin Long's 
them of their 
travels. There 

were views of Loch Ness, a Sur¬ 
rey harvest and a Devon 
cornfield, Richmond and Wind¬ 
sor Castle, North Wales and the 
Thames. 

Race meetings and hunts were 
the theme of a series of paintings 
by Heywood Hardy, one of the 
better known Edwardian painters 
of this genre 

Archibald Thorbum was the 
most celebrated Edwardian expo¬ 
nent of the British tradition of 
natural history painting. The sale 
contained a group of his water- 
colors of individual birds for 
which he is particularly well 
kriown. 

The contemporary Indian art 
section included works by. found¬ 
ers of the modern art movement 





The Guard', dated 1879 


who are well known in India and 
are beginning to attract the atten¬ 
tion they deserve internationally. 
One such piece was Village 
Group, an oil on canvas by Amri- 
ta Shergil (1913-1941) who 
assimilated the influence of Gau¬ 
guin and Cezanne with the 
traditions of Indian miniature 
painting and folk art. 

Other contemporary artists in¬ 
cluded MF Husain, who has 
exhibited in almost all the impor¬ 
tant exhibitions of Indian art 
abroad, the realist painter Mad- 
hoor Kapur and Anjolie Ela 
Mcnon who, like Kapur and 
Shergil and several other of Indi¬ 
an's contemporary artists, studied 
at the Ecolc des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris. 


Art for the sake of Africa 


By Maggie James 

LONDON — FEATURING 172 
works of art by artists from more 
than 40 different countries, the 
.British charity Oxfam's fund- 
raising exhibition Art for a Fair¬ 
er World, opened to the public on 
2 October 1992 in Glasgow and 
has attracted over 450 submis¬ 
sions. Claimed to be one of die 
biggest ever collections of inter¬ 
national art 'oyer seen in the 
United Kingdom, its venue until 
11 October was the Art Gallery 
and Museum at Kelvingrove. 

Exhibits from International art¬ 
ists included works by 
Colombian Ofelin Rodriguoz, In¬ 
dian' painter Goradhaftd Bern, 
China's *Xin-MaO Cheng, Zachari- 
■ tuvMbuthd front Kenya and the 
Libyan artist 'All Omar Ernies. 

An impress! ve ■ list of iMcrrin- 
. liotially renowned British artists 
also contributed work -^- Includ¬ 
ed John Bcllany,.. Elizabeth 
Blackadder, Beryl Cook,' Ugo 
EgOrtu, -Peter Howson, John 
: Keane and Bridget Riley. • ; 

Art for a Fairer World present¬ 
ed art ! collectors -.with an 
unrivalled Opportunity to-acquire, 
: works by artists who rarely 'gfet 
<4he. chance, to exhibit in the UK. 
The final .selection of 172 works 
represented the culmination of 
months of planning and network* 
•'ingi' . - . ; • •• 

; it was not enough to take the 
itri^d and • tested 'route, to simply 

j ... 1 •j-.-Ju_■- 



*A cup of coffee Jij solitude* y hy Nigerian artist Uzo Egonu 


draw in work from Europe tad, 
North America's well-laid Wn and. 
commercially successful prtists. 
Oxfam and Its, panel of expert ad- • 
vlsers-; .decided. U Was.. 1 more 
appropriate to seek; but the many . 
artists, ih 'the.Third World who “ 
want} bpt are Varely offered, the. • 
chanceto ; exhi|*t> their work 
■alongside and on' - equal ‘ terms , 
with those of artists Who; already 
enjoy cbrrimerelali arid critical 
success in the- West. - • 

Equally imporiant ;wai the de- 
slre to include work from black 
■BfJiish hrt{sts. Tlie:ex(iibition :it-\ 


self revealed to what extept Ox- 
fam met these Objectives ■ • 

'The charity was especially 
pleksed that some of the works 
chosen for. exhibition come frpm 
artists contacted viaOxfamTrtd- 
■ltig-s BRipQE program. 

’ For spinO time Oxfam Trading 
has successfully marketing 
the artistic talents of its 1 trading 
partners in Third World countries 
in several, forms, including gift- 
; Wrap,; and textiles.- Artfora 
Fairer Wortd provided an exccl- 
|ent: pp^rtpnfe', 19 ;.;: exhibit 
qngtnal ■ woilc. The inclusion; bf 


these exhibits was a deliberate 
challenge to those who under¬ 
mine the status of Third World 
artists, downgrading their art by 
calling it craft. 

The selection panel, Karen Dc- 
muth of London's Rowers East 
Gallery, the Commonwealth In¬ 
stituted Indira Nandha, Norbert 
Lynton and artist Harvey Dan¬ 
iels, was chaired by an critic and 
writer Edward Lucic-Smlth. 

Their difficult task was guided 
by an overriding concern: Was 
the work likely urscll? U is not a 
question likely to impress critics 
but it is a crucial issue for. Ox¬ 
fam. The crisis in Somalia and 
drought in Southern Africa are 
just two good reasons for ensur¬ 
ing that every event raises the 
maximum' possible to enable Ox¬ 
fam to continue and expand its 
relief and'development programs 
in 77 countries worldwide. 

The nature of Oxfam's work 
has meant that the charity is inev¬ 
itably mpre easily associated With 
; disaster and . suffering rather than 
^ creativity and life, so h hopes 
■i that the . exhibition will help to 
combat such negative images of 
■*, Third World. 

1 ; Many ol the participating art- 
■ come from Those countries 
;. which are hardest hit By the terri- 
ble effects of.poverty. There 'is 
A work from Sipfte Leone, whore a 
Quaner. of aJl children die before 
: : »» Pf.fiye/fromSUdan, Ethi- 

; Opla, Zambia and Bangladesh, 

1 ." f '■ .-l-'- .r"' ' I-' .• ' . 


Japanese gilt bronze ele¬ 
phant 

A Japanese bronze elephant, art 
nouveau cameo lamps, parian fig¬ 
ures, gold boxes and erotic 
cigarette cases — these are the 
son of items which were bought 
by Indian travellers abroad dur¬ 
ing the period 1880-1940, often 
from shops such as Harrods or 
Asprcy's. 

Wealthy Indians, like their Eu¬ 
ropean counterparts were also 
keen to acquire the hand-made 
precision pocket and wrist watch¬ 
es made by Canier of Paris and 
tiie famous firms of Geneva. 
They also bought home sophisti¬ 
cated automata like the French 
timepiece in the form of a dread¬ 
nought battleship with a clock in 
one revolving turret and a barom¬ 
eter in the other, now priced at 
£1,800-2,000. ■ 


Mimi Agarwal is a writer and 
researcher based in Bombay 


countries with a reputation for 
disaster rather than artistic talent. 

The exhibition was a reminder 
that the causes of poverty which 
include crippling international 
debt, unfavorable trading condi¬ 
tions, luck of accountable 
democracy and environmental 
degradation, do not extinguish 
the cultural life of a country even 
though poverty clearly docs pre¬ 
vent so many people from fully 
participating.. ! 

Lord Palumbo, chairman of die 
UK Arts Council, pledged hj* 
personal support for the exhibi¬ 
tion, saying: "Art for a Fairv 
World is an important and ambi¬ 
tious exhibition marking Oxfam* 
50th anniversary. It is an occ«' 
sion when I hope that artists f«l« 
as 1 do, that despite all the cbntm- 
■ uing difficulties in the' world, 
there is much to celebrate. ™ 
■best contemporary art is, like O* 
fam's work, about changing 
perceptions of the world around 
• us, Oxfam has not only improved 
1 conditions, but drawn us all into 
that helping process." ’ -. 

All works included in the exhi¬ 
bition were on sale. Some adtw 

agreed to donate the whole val “® 
of their work, others split thcpro- 
cccds 50:50 with Oxfam. 
raised will be used to $upp° rt t® 
Charity’s extensive programme r 
long-term development vrorK m 
Africa, Asia and .Latin America. 

Academic Fil* 

-Maggie Jahies In h writer aw* 
researcher bpsed in London. ... 


By Snzanna Wan 

HONG KONG — If history in¬ 
deed repents itself then it is sure¬ 
ly doing dial in China — at least 
ns far as the Great Wall goes. For 
centuries the famous construction 
has stood us a formidable legacy 
of engineering skill, bolstered by 
symbolism and myths that earned 
it a place among the wonders of 
the ancient world. Today the 
Wall lies exposed to the winds of 
change — and doubts over its au¬ 
thenticity that literally threaten its 
foundations. 

Physically, the mighty wall has 
not been in better shape for a 
very long lime. Large sections of 
its still undetermined length have 
undergone frequent renovation 
since the 1950s. The latest face¬ 
lift was done only recently _ 

more to attract tourist interest 
than to preserve the wall as a 
symbol of China's ancient past. 

What is the Great Wall and 
where docs it begin or end? So 
shrouded in mystery are its ori¬ 
gins and present condition that 
scholars still cannot decide how 
long it is. Conflicting claims 
about the total length of the wall's 
various segments range from 
1500 miles (2400 kilometers) to 
an astounding 32,000 miles 
(50,000 km). 

In recent years the Chinese 
have witnessed a gradual demoli¬ 
tion of the myths and legends that 
went a long way in solidifying 
the mud, bricks and stones of 
Mao Zedong's national pride. The 
wall became a symbol of China's 
might during the heyday of the 
Communist Party rule under 
Mao. It. was even given a place 
In the national anthem. 

The firsL stirrings of a change 
of attitude came with die start of 
the Cultural Revolution in 1966, 
when the wall wus targeted by 
Mao fanatics seeking to enforce 
radical change. More than half of 
ihc wall was seriously dumaged 
or reduced to its foundations by 
peasants who used the bricks to 
build farms and houses. 

In 1984 with the influence of 
Mao greatly undermined, work 
on restoring the wnll was once 
again taken up by Deng Xiaop¬ 
ing, who remains China's senior 
leader. Many of its 1000 castles 
and 10,000 beacons stretching 
across the deserts, plains and 
mountain peaks of the northern 
frontiers of China have now been 
■ repaired. 

But the new round of enthu¬ 
siasm about the Great Wall 
1 seems to be rooted more in schol¬ 
arly and archaeological interest 
inan government propaganda. 

A 1988 documentary called 
f he River Elegy ridiculed the 
wail as a barrier to the outside 
World and a symbol of China's in- 
plar history — a theme ironical¬ 
ly reaffirmed by Chinese govern¬ 
ment policies and actions in 
response to the opprobrium 
u 1 vi8 ' lc< * upon Beijing fol- 
mwing the Ticnanmen Square 
massacre. 

"The Great Wall cannot repre- 
JW- strength or progress or glory: 

. ; JJJs a symbol of confinement, 
conservatism, impotent defense 
r.ff~ hmidity in the. face of inva- 
2"-AM Gnat Wall, why do 
: ' s ‘ n S y°ur praises?* in- 

narrator during the 
W staie-nm television scries. 

• 0ng ^Ito tois outburst seri- 
'^s.questions have been raised . 
ffSft the antiquity of the wall, 

’ ' t e on2! g,n & otoims that the wall 
'• • 7°P0 xearp old prolder. . 

iVjfcW-f?#, Bor gM, writing in 

v&hJ?- Thames and Hudson, 
that wbije the wall was 
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begun in die 3rd century BC it 
has constantly been under con¬ 
struction for 2000 years. Most of 
whai is scen today, he points out, 
was built no earlier than the Ming 
plasty, which ruled China from 
1368 to 1644. 

Emperors from the various dy¬ 
nasties have used the wall ac¬ 
cording to their needs, building 
or demolishing parts of it to suit 
military or political ends. "Wc 
can say the Great Wail has been 
constantly repaired and extended 
throughout its history," says 
Borges. 1 

Today tourist signs along the 
buttressed walkways identify it as 
the Ming Wall, killing the legend 
and defusing some of the aura 
surrounding its age. 

But, while putting the present 
wall in a historical- perspective 


may be understandable, many 
historians still see the wall as pan 
of a deeper tradition. "There is no 
good man who has not been to 
the Great Wall," declares a Chi¬ 
nese saying and to many Chinese 
it still remains the Great Wall of 
the first Emperor Shih Huang Ti. 

China had a long chain of em¬ 
perors dating back to 3000 years 
before Shih Huang Ti — but all 
evidence about them was de¬ 
stroyed and books were burned 
when he came to power. History, 
he ordered, should begin with 
him. Many people who were 
found hiding books were sen¬ 
tenced to labor on the wall. Shih 
Huang Ti reigned from 221 to 
206 BC. 

Borges states that "perhaps the 
wall was a metaphor, perhaps 
Shih Huang Ti sentenced those 


if Wall 


who worshipped ihc past to a task 
as immense, as gross and as use¬ 
less as the past itself. 

"Perhaps the wall was a chal¬ 
lenge and Shih Huang Ti 
thought: 'Men love the past and 
neither I nor my executioners can 
do anything against that over, but 
someday there will be a man who 
feels as I do and he will efface 
my memory and be my mirror 
and not know it.'.., 

"Perhaps the burning of the li¬ 
braries and the erection of the 
wall arc operations which in 
some secret way cancel each oth¬ 
er." 

New bends of liberalization 
can do without the historical use¬ 
fulness of the wall. China today 
needs no fortress lo keep out in¬ 
vaders. New frontiers are being 
opened and foundations For a 


new symbol have already been 
laid in the fledgling stock market 
in Beijing. 

The future general ions may 
create new myths and read other 
meanings in its stone structure 
but, till then, ihc wall stands tu 
lose one of its most endearing 
myths. 

Historian Arthur Waldron who 
has also written a book tilled The 
Great Wall of China has shat¬ 
tered the belief that the wall is 
ihc only man-made structure to 
be seen from the moon. He says 
from a distance of 240,000 miles 
even the continents seem hazy 
and the closest astronauts have 
come to identifying the wall from 
space is from 100 to 200 miles 
above the Earth. 

Be that as it may, for now the 
wall will remain a source of tour¬ 
ist income for the financially 
strapped government in Beijing 
and an object of historical and 
scientific research. ■ 

Suzanna Wan Is a writer and 
researcher based In Hone 
Kong. 
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Peace and the US elections 

IT WOULD be foolish to expect substantial results to emerge from the 
seventh round of Arab-Israeli negotiations, which opened Wednesday in 
the American capital. For the delegates will be eyeing with interest the 
US presidential campaign, with the nope of building some kind of a strat¬ 
egy based on its outcome. This fact alone says enough about the current 
peace process, which was fathered byPresidem Bush and nurtured by his 
Secretary of Slate Mr James Baker. The delegates know that without ac¬ 
tive US involvement in the peace process, it will be difficult, if not im¬ 
possible to keep it alive. 

This being the conclusion of each of the parties to the negotiation table, 
who then would these delegates vote for, ii they had the chance? 

Most Arab countries would favor Mr Bush on the account of tlte old 

g roverb that the devil you know is better than the devil you don't. Since 
iperations Desert Shield and Desert Storm, the United States has had di¬ 
rect influence on the evolution, or rather the mutation, of Arab and Mid¬ 
dle Eastern politics. The destruction of Iraq under the pretext of liberat¬ 
ing Kuwait, has created strange bedfellows with one hotel curator in 
charge, Mr Bush. And since Mr Bush's crusade against the indefatigable, 
but beleaguered, leader of Iraq has not ended with President Saddam 
Hussein's downfall, as everyone had hoped, the defeat of Mr Bush will 
leave the region in a more confusing state than before the Gulf crisis. 

The Israelis, on the other hand, will pay Mr Bush lip-service, but will 
surely vote for Democratic candidate Mr Bill Clinton. Even if Mr Clin¬ 
ton proves less enthusiastic about backing Israel, as he appeared during 
his campaign, he will, if elected, spend the First year of his term bringing 
America together, fixing the economy and setting up a local agenda for 
his presidency. That is why he is described by some observers as an iso¬ 
lationist We don't think he is, nor can he afford to be one, but if he wins 
the November elections, (hen the Middle East peace process as we know 
it today will lose momentum of will fizzle out completely. 

Israel stands to gain from a distracted US administration. There won't 
be the need to discuss territorial concessions, giving up land for peace or 
even awarding the Palestinians some sort of a fair deal involving self- 
rule and an elected administrative council. That being the case, we will 
end up with Arab delegates showing up on time in Washington to chase 
out the Israelis, who will prolong the process until the Arab give up on 
them. 

The real losers will be the Palestinians, who stood to gain the most 
from the current drive. They are the people living under occupation, suf¬ 
fering all kinds of brutality at the hands of their Israeli rulers. They are 
(he ones who faded the Intifada.with their children and ybutig men and 
: women. To be left but in the cold after so many sacrifices will be sad and 
Regrettable. ‘ 

, If the Arab people, not their leaders, had a vote in the matter, they 
would probably go for Mr Baker. He is seen as a man with-leadership 
, quality, a secretary very much unlike his predecessors; Mr Kissinger, Mr 
Shultz and Mr Hague. , ‘ 


ill*' • 11 i lil! 1 1 n r . p71 


1 fice, It is, easier saief.than done, but Mr Clinton will soon learn the ABCs 
of America’s foreigli policy in'the Middle East. Whether he chooses to 
- learn the wrong lesions or the right ones is a matter of character. But; we 
think the region deserves a shot at peace. America can help us and It 
must.■ •*" ' ■ 


Cairenes learn to live with 
quake's toll , hut complain of slow 
government reaction 


Agency reports # ^ 

EGYPTIANS WERE still sjBOr 

feeling minor tremors ten [JBPr 

days after a major quake ' 

hit Cairo killing more than 

600 people and leaving 

thousands injured and 

homeless. The aftershocks 

were not only felt by a 1 

panicky populace, but also ’m 

by the Egyptian govern- SjfL * r* 

mem which is being ac- jPjjjjL / - 

cused by homeless fami- JfjTT ^ ' 

lies and kins of missing or t-T*. '*^-,^1 

dead victims of failing to .J§' Jj 

deal with the catastrophe. g|j 

At least 1,000 people arc 
believed dead, missing or jag? j 

homeless in the earthquake 
that hit Cairo, an official 
of the Egyptian Red Cres- 
cent declared. 

But in a letter quoted by ^ \ ^ 

the International Federa- i ; 
tion of Red Cross and Red , » *" f"«p 
Crescent Societies in Ge¬ 
neva, the same official, 

Egyptian Red Crescent secretary-general 
Dr Mamdouh Gabr, suggested that the 
death toll alone could exceed 1,000. 

“In view of the fact that Cairo is so large 
and has such a high density population, 
and the number of buildings that are re¬ 
ported to have collapsed, it seems to be a 
probable figure," federation spokeswoman 
Ann Naef said. 

More than 10,000 people are believed to 
have been injured, including many chil¬ 
dren, Gabr said. 

The death toll climbed above 600 ibis 
week, and thousands of frightened people 
camped out along the road m Cano airport 
after rumors that another tremor was ex¬ 
pected swept the city. 

The quake measured 5.9 on the Richter 
scale. Old and dilapidated buildings tum¬ 
bled down, while a relatively new building 
in Heliopolis collapsed killing at least 70 
of its residents. The government has ini¬ 
tiated an investigation into what the press 
has described as a clear case of swindling 
by contractors. 

The government promised 500 Egyptian 
pounds ($150) to the families of the dead 
and 200 ($60) to the injured. Officials at a 
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metal tabic in the grounds of a hospital in 
the northern slum district of Shubra Khai- 
mah started to hand out money to appli¬ 
cants. 

Two professional syndicates controlled 
by Muslim fundamentalists, the engineers' 
and doctors' unions, accused the govern¬ 
ment of moving too slowly and launched 
their own campaign to house the homeless 
in tents and pay compensation. 

Riot police faced angry demonstrators 
who were complaining of government bu¬ 
reaucracy and the lack of interest in their 
plight. They have been pul into makeshift 
camps in schools pending a decision to re¬ 
settle them. The Interior Ministry stud 
most of the quake's victims lived in greater 
Cairo where 12 million people live in one 
of the most overcrowded urban areas in 
the world. 

A Red Crescent survey of hospitals 
found most of the injured were treated and 
discharged, and no more than 400 remain 
hospitalized, he added. . . 

The quake lasted 20 seconds in Cairo 
and was preceded by a loud roar. ■ 



I AM a Jordanian currently living in Australia. Coming back from Aqaba on a JETT bus 
last week (because Royal Jordanian does not run a daily service), I was shocked to dis*. 
cover what kind of an operation the JETT people were r unnin g. Employees were rude and 
ill-mannered to Jordanians and tourists alike. A foreign stewardess on board spent the 
tirirt ™ur of the journey chattering with a passenger, ignoring my pleas for a cold drink of 

I later discovered that JETT has a monopoly oq transporting tourists in and around the 
Kingdom. Why? If they are that good why not let the competition in? They have nothing 
to fear. I'm sure foreign tourists must think Jordan is a socialist country since only one 
company operates a tourist coach service. This is not the case and it shouldn't)*. 

The same can be said of Royal Jordanian's monopoly over flight to Aqaba.'Why not al¬ 
low small companies to run a shuttle service between the Aqaba and the capital. It will be 
belter, cheaper and mpst ofall there will be daily flight! 

i Sufia AWdGbanj, 

• :• •• • ! Perth, 

i!• \ Australia. 
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Economic policies trigger 
Philippine crisis 


By Robert Repetto 

WASHINGTON, DC — The economic 
policies supported throughout the develop¬ 
ing world by the World Bank and the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund can undermine 
long-term economic progress if environ¬ 
mental consequences are not taken into ac¬ 
count, according to a first-of-its-kind anal¬ 
ysis by the World Resources Institute. 

At a time when many developing and 
formerly Communist countries are under¬ 
going sweeping economic transformation, 
the report's findings are particularly rele¬ 
vant. ft is being released to coincide with 
the joint annual meeting of the World 
Bank and the IMF. 

This pioneering analysis, The Environ¬ 
mental Effects of Stabilization and Struc¬ 
tural Adjustment Programs: The Philip¬ 
pines Case, is significant because it 
demonstrates that macro-economic poli¬ 
cies including stabilization and structural 
adjustment programs can have pervasive 
economical effects. Analyses of such poli¬ 
cies carried out by international funders 
and national governments have largely ig¬ 
nored environmental factors. 

"Macro-economic policies have momen¬ 
tous but little understood environmental 
consequences," concludes the report by 
this writer, vice president and senior econ¬ 
omist at WRI, and Wilfrido Cruz, a lead¬ 
ing Philippine environmental economist. 

"In regions now undergoing dramatic 
transformations, environmental degrada¬ 
tion has been as obvious a symptom of the 
;■ failure of previous policies as economic 
collapse.” 

Repetto and Cruz examined the environ¬ 
mental implications of macro-economic 
. policies in the Philippines before the onset 
• of a debt crisis in the early 1980s, and the 


consequences of 
the ensuing stabili¬ 
zation and structu¬ 
ral adjustment pro¬ 
grams financed by 
the IMF and the 
World Bank. 

From 1970 to 
1987, the analysis 
reveals, the Philip¬ 
pines' balance 
sheet deteriorated 
far more front de¬ 
preciation of natu¬ 
ral resources than 
from foreign bor¬ 
rowing. Deprecia¬ 
tion m just three 
sectors — forests, 
soils and coastal 
fisheries — aver¬ 
aged more than 
four per cent of 
gross domestic 
product (GDF) per 
year, 0.8 per cent 
higher than the an¬ 
nual rise of external debt as a percentage 
of GDP. 

The study shows how development strat¬ 
egies and government mismanagement 
failed to effectively convert resource as¬ 
sets into productive capital, resulting in the 
decline of investment productivity 
throughout the economy. Over a 25-year 
period up to the early 1980s, the raw mate¬ 
rials and energy required to produce a unit 
of output actually increased by about 40 
per cent, raising both production costs and 
environmental pollution. 

Philippine industrial and trade policies 
discouraged investment in forests and api¬ 
culture, and promoted capital-intensive Ln- 
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dustries. Distorted price signals provided 
Philippine industry with incentives to be¬ 
come more materials-iniensive while fis¬ 
cal policies heavily subsidized such pollu¬ 
tion-prone and energy-intensive sectors as 
pulp and paper, mining, chemicals and pe¬ 
troleum products. 

Because government policies favored 
industries closely tied to consumer mar¬ 
kets, there was a pronounced concentra¬ 
tion of relatively inefficient, pollution- 
prone processing Industries In the metro¬ 
politan Manila area. Amid rapid popula¬ 
tion growth, Philippines policy started job 
creation and penalized agriculture, thus 
perpetuating severe income inequalities 
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and poverty. 

Wien the Philippine government sharply 
contracted the economy to meet IMF sta¬ 
bilization targets, migration into the upland 
forests accelerated markedly, as more than 
2.5 million new migrants fled from unem¬ 
ployment into subsistence fanning. 

Repetto and Cruz argue the need, espe¬ 
cially among the mqjor donor agencies, for 
analytical models that relate natural re¬ 
source use and environmental impacts to 
macro-economic policy changes. 

"As countries in Eastern Europe, Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa work to undo 
decades of state intervention and market 
distortion, the international community is 
being called on to provide advice and sup¬ 
port for structural reforms. New economic 
policy packages must address and reverse 
ecological as well as economic deteriora¬ 
tion," the report said. 

Building environmental factors into mac¬ 
ro-economics analysis might provide an 
early warning of ecological as well as eco¬ 
nomic losses — a critical issue particularly 
for countries heavily dependent on their 
natural resources for employment, revenue, 
and foreign-exchange earnings. 

Based on their analysis, the authors con¬ 
clude that external adjustments must be ac¬ 
companied by domestic policy changes to 
ensure sustainable use of natural resources. 

Measures to reduce the adverse impacts 
of stabilization policies on the poor arc 
needed to prevent increased over-reliance 
on fragile environments for subsistence. 
Resource royalties and energy taxes should 
be used to correct fiscal imbalances while 
eliminating incentives favoring unsustaina¬ 
ble resources use. Reforms lo create more 
equitable and secure lenurial arrangements 
must be put in place to ensure that shifts in 
demand for resource-based commodities 
don't lead to boom-and-busl exploitation. 

The authors find that such adjustment 
measures could have produced growth, em¬ 
ployment and poverty alleviation while re¬ 
ducing environmental pressures. ■ 

Robert Repetto is vice-president and 
, senior economist at the World Resources 
Institute in Washington, DC. 


By Ben Jackson 

! LONDON — TEXTILES and clothing arc 
central to the global economy. Although 
these Industries arc dominated by Induslri- 
; alized countries, they are of enormous im- 
i portance t0 m any Third World economics, 

: accounting for over a quarter of those 
; countries'manufactured exports. 

And yet the development of textile and 
clothing industries in poor countries is be¬ 
ing stunted by the Multi-Fiber Arrange¬ 
ment (MFA), a protectionist deal whereby 
nch countries continue to discriminate 
. against textiles and clothing exports from 

• poor countries. 

Such discrimination costs poor countries 
} around $50 billion a year, almost the same 
as all world aid. But trade restrictions cost 
nch countries too — to the tune of $22 bil- 
jon every year through increased prices, 

. reduced competition and reduced demand 
for western goods. 

For Third World countries, clothes and 
textiles have provided a ladder out of the 
Opomodity trade trap which binds so 
Oteny. Textile and clothing together ac- 
°0unt for over a quarter of all Third World 
Manufactured exports, compared to less 
wan five per cent for rich countries. Cioth- 
■ teg Is the Third World's single highest ex¬ 
port 

. • Low technology production, low start-up 
foate and the need for large amounts of 
' jow-skilled labor have given poor coun- 
edge in making and exporting 

MMhes and textiles. 

rich'countries are Fighting back 
;■ Third World producers through (he 
./.‘W^uction of high technology and the 
■ '• 3 n< rJr n l r ®ion of production into the hands 
.^^ewgjohalgiW 
: Y£t *-Third World has made more inroads. 
1 'Sffi t 6 oiotiting industry where automa- 
,. |0h MS proved more difficult. Developing 

• A . account for 66 per cent of 

' i exports (excluding the coil-. 

• ttede between fid countries), 

•. v^J^pt ihe world's big^clotiting^x- 


Rich stitch up the 
world's rag trade 


wan and Thailand. But the gains of Asian 
exporters are threatened by improved com¬ 
munications, enabling Northern companies' 
to make short-run designer clothes closer 
to home markets. Northern restructuring Is 
occurring under the continuing protection 
of the Multi-Fibre Arrangement. 

For more than 30 years the Third 
World's potential in the clothing and textile 
trade has been contained by special ar¬ 
rangements outside the normal rules of 
world trade; first through the special agree¬ 
ments on cotton goods and then under the 

The MFA is designed to avoid "market 
disruption" supposedly caused bv imports 
from new, low-wage exporters. It consists 
of a series of country-lo-country limits on 
the annual shipments of clothing and tex¬ 
tiles from the Third World in each of a 

wide range of categories. 

The MFA sets out the list of countries 
and products affected; the basis for deter¬ 
mining quota levels; and the allowable 
growth and flexibility of the quotas. On 
this basis every importing country men 
sets its own detailed annual quotas on each 


1992, the Council of Ministers agreed In 
principle to abolish all national quotas as 

K of the move to a Single European 
keL 

The MFA goes completely against three 
of the most baric ground rules for world 
trade agreed by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

Firstly, it gpcs against the principle of 
non-discrimination by allowing rich coun¬ 
tries to pick off Certain countries (mainly 
in the Third World) for export limits, while 
leaving others (mainly in the rich world) 
untouched. 

Second, the deals sanction the use of 
quotas on products, which the GATT is 


Top Textile 
Exporters 

MS THEIR SmUE OF IKE WHO TRADE 

EC 

members* ' ‘ 

$42. Bb ■ M 


Rsst of 
Bis 
world 
120.7%] 


Pakistan $2b 
(1.8%} 


Other 
Europeans* 
$4.Sb [4.2%] 


Hong Kang 
$8.2b 
P-4%1 


gKt. China $7.2b 

»-■: m 

IU'*/ Thlwan$l.2b 

a/..; js : wi 

IP South Kwaa 
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: C3 ?he current MFA has Hole industrialized 
importers: USA, Canada.EC, Arfa, Fin¬ 
land, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Swtzer- 
' land; and 32 exporters tovenng all Third 
Worltirounirieswith ^significant cloth- 
: mg or textile exports, s 

.jSStsarsiJSssa- 

• auotds, but tbe$e : frokeh; down 

• Into over 4,000 national-level quotas for 
: each EC mernber state. Jfowever m June 

" « • 1 " .. 


all based on the use Of couritry-to-couhtry 
trade restrictions, rather than a set; of com¬ 
mon, international rules. 

The MFA has been justified as a "tempo- 
; rary' 1 measure allowing induspy In. rich 
countries to adjust to textile and clothing 
imports from poorer producers. From the 
beginning the MFA solemnly declared oiie 
of its main aims ,to be "the expansion of 
. :trade, the reduction of ;barricrs to Such 
trade, and the progressive liberalization of' 
world unde in textile produdls." . ' ; 

The rich countries have hardly mide ex¬ 
emplary progress towards this lofty idedl. 
Thirty years ago, one importer (the United 
States) was allowed to put, restrictions on 
oiie expoiter (Japdn) in one product (cotton 

^Tolay ithdte are 20 intportih^ jfoiinjriis 
supplying over 3000 restraints, covering 
’ all types of fibers, to more than 30 export¬ 



ing countries under an agreement govern-' 
,lng around'70 per cent of. world trade in 
clothing and textiles. Through the four ex- 
lepslons of the MFA; poor countries have 
. seen the list of restrictions get longer, more 
complex and ever lighter, , , * 

. Tbe cuitem MFA tuns out at , the end of 
1992. This opportunity should be seized tp 
remove: very, jpoor countries, such a* Ban¬ 
gladesh, from the threat 1 of; import quotas 
under the MFA, agree to end, the MFA; 
quotas in no more than 10 years and pro-' 
mote basic wprker's right in the poor coun¬ 
tries with winch the EC hades. ■ 

Ben Jackson ts campaign coordinator 
for ' the London-based world Develop¬ 
ment Movement, Britain's leading pres¬ 
sure group oil Third World issues. 
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Section frangaise du Star 



Reunion arabe 


Pari commun sur le 
prochain round 


Les d6l£gu6s arabes 
riunis cette semaine 
d. Amman veulent 
ddployer "tous les 
efforts possibles" 
pour faire aboutir le 
prochain round des 
bilatirales. Les 
Syriens, soupgonnts 
de preparer me 
paix sdparie, sont 
rentris dans le rang 


"DfiPLOYER TOUS les efforts 
possibles pour faire rdussir" le 
seplifcme round dcs pourparlers 
dc Washington! Cesi le mot 
d'ordre lined par les parties 
arabes engagdea dans le proces¬ 
sus de paix, rdunics samedi ct di- 
manche. 

Aprfes deux jours de discus¬ 
sions, les chefs de la diplomatic 
jordanlennc, Kamel Abou Jaber, 
syrienne, Farouk A! Chareh, le 
chef du ddpartement politique de 
l'OLP Farouk Kaddcumi ct une 
ddldgation Ubanalse. dirlgde par 
I'ambassadeur Jaafar Mouawia 
ont rfippdld les princlpcs de base 
.des negotiations. Les parties doi- 
. vent tenter d'bbtenir, "une paix 
globale sur tous les fronts", 

Les textes de’rdfdrcnce restent 
ceux de ia Conference dc Madrid 
■ de i'annde passde. Les nombres 
elds du processus: 242 ot 338. 
Les Arabes onl rdildrd leiir ftppol 
. & Israel de so “coriformeraux res¬ 
olutions Internationales qui. stipu- 
lenl son retrait des Terrilblrcs 
arabes occupds. ct garamissent les 
droits Idgitimes du pouplc.pfllcsr 
tinicn". Autre rcquSlernisecrt 
avah.ti "le renforccracnf du , rfile 
de Washingtoh el Mo$cou, co~ 
paitalns du processes de paix". ; ft 

[.ft LaSyrierassurftnte ■ 

>.;Lor* de’ce imeetlng, la Syrie dt- 
alt altpndue au loymant. Aprfes 
riaiiniilation .voyage, <Je Yasser 
Araf&i & paijrias prevu la gemaine. 


, - <■ . 


ba£L,.. 

Mlhr?if f r ' - ' 





y&ms: •: ■ 



ilSstl 


Object (f: "une paix gtobate sur tousles fronts" 


dcmiferc.ies Syrians devalent des 
. explications, jls ont calmd le jeu 
el les inquidmdes dcs Palestiniens 
quant & un dvcntuel rapproche¬ 
ment dc Icur pays avec Isradl. Fa¬ 
rouk A1 Chareh n'a pas attendu la 
fin des discussions popr annoncer 
que la Syrie no comptait cos sign¬ 
er dC paix sdparde avec ratal hd- 
breu. Le minlstresyrten, des Af¬ 
faires Etrangferes a mfimeaccusd 
Israel de "pficher en eaux trou¬ 
bles" en laissant le dottle sur une 
tell? eventuality.. .. ■ • ■ .ft-, 

M.A1 Chareh a par aUleurs 
rdaffirmd l'auachcment de son 
•.-pays unepalxglobale.sur, tous 
les fronts" De telles ddclarations. 

- no; font pas oublier pour autaht le 
rdeent dihlogile, arqorcd t.ors de la 
.sixlfcme session des pourparlers 
bilatdrauX eittre Syriehs Isradli- 
;. ens.' .ft!. ./ft. ft ft 
• ft L/Eiaf, hfibrdu s’dtait : ddclard 1 
prfit.S unretraftt>artle|duplaleau 
■du Gblanbcciipe deptijs 1967. De 
son efitd, ,le prdsident jjafqz-Bl- 
r Assad, suite a la vlsite du riiini- 
; stre de? . Affaitea \ Eirangferes 
... fran^ais. Kolaiid p^as’.'iyait, ^ ; 
ft' ft : .-ft "■ ft I ■ 


oqud la possibility d'une "paix to¬ 
tals" ayec son voisln isradlien. 

En revanche, les pourparlers 
entre Palestiniens et Israfliens 
scmblent bloqu&, selon les confi¬ 
dences de participants I la reun¬ 
ion d'Ammah. Leg Palcstiniens, 
peu loquaces & la sortie des dd- 
bata, ont seulement affirms qu’ils 
"ont r6g!6 leur malentendu" avec 
lesSynens, selon les lermes d'ufi 
memlxe de la dyidgation. aux n6- 
gooiations. M.Saeb Erakat a fait 
elat d'un "dialogue franc” entre 
•les deux parties; 

"Kemarques" isratiiennes 

; .Cqmme prfivii, le, chef.de la dj- 
■ plomatie dgytienne a uansmis 
aux-Palestinicns lei - "remarques" 
isradliennes requeiliies lore de sa 
r6ccn|evisiie darts ft'Etai hdbreu, 
le 8; octobre dernier, .* , 

■;! IsraSliens affirment quo 
vous n'&tes.pas sdrjeux dans les 
i negopiations bilatyrples" a d^clq- 
: re Amr Moussa, s'adressant i F&- 
reuk^ K h Ds ftvpus! 

. ^oup^onrient de, pr^der^iacti- • 


quement dans le but de mainlcnir 
le processus de paix en cours, 
sans avancer sfirieusement" a 
^Joutd le mlnistre dgyptlen, ses 
propos dtant rapportds par un re- 
sponsable arabe. 

"Us estiment que co qui se dit 
entre yous et eux lore des negoti¬ 
ations .ne doit pas faire I'objet im- 
mddiatement de ddclarations k la 
pressd de votre pan" a par ail- 
leurs ddclard le chef de la diplom¬ 
atic dgyplienne. • 

Enfin, M.Amr Moussa a trans- 
mis k toutes' les ddldgations^ un 
message isradlien .selon lequel 
raiai hdbreu acceptcrait sous cer- 
taines: conditions la participation, 
dc Palestinians dela diaspora aux 
ndgociatiOns mullUaidrales. 

. Us .ddldgatibns ont' dtd recites 
par le roi Hussein' avant dc quitter- 
la Jordanie. Le seplidme dpisode 
des pourparlers bjlatdraux devait 
souvnr hier dans la capitate 
amdricalne. Un round de v^ritd 
pour , toutes les parties en prd- 
sence^li '.•!•■•... : 

•ft: 'ft'ft 'ftft.ft' 

■!!.. ft;-;.': '..’’ft! (avecAFP) 


Telex... 

Jordanie 


SCISSION - Les Fronts 
populairc et ddmocratique 
de liberation de la Pales¬ 
tine (FPLP et FDLP) ont 
rejetd samedi dernier les 
rdsolutions du Conseil cen¬ 
tral de l'OLP. Les deux 
des trots principals for¬ 
mations de ('organisation 
palcstinienne refusent 
done de poursuivre les nd- 
gociations de paix avec 
Israel. 

POTASSE - La Jordanie a 
lancd un projet de 260 mil¬ 
lions de dollars pour aug- 
menler sa production de 
polasse. Celle-ci est esti- 
mdc it 1,4 million de tonnes 
pnr un, selon le directeur 
adjoint de la compagnie 
arabe dc potnsse, M. Sulci- 
mun llawnri. Ce projet qui 
s'dtnlc sur cinq ans, vise d 
porter In production du 
roynume k 2,2 millions de 
tonnes par an. 

EMPLOI - Le Premier 
mlnistre a exhortd lundl le 
Fonds pour le Ddveloppe* 
mept et 1'Emplol afin 
d'dtcndre ses services. De¬ 
van t le conseil 
d'admlnlstration de ce bu¬ 
reau, erdd en raison de la 
guerre du Golfe, Zeid Ben I 
Shaker a fixd comme cibJe 
de travail les bas-salalres, 
L'objectif est de s'attaquer 
aux probl&mcs du 
chOmage et de la pauvretd 
en Jordanie. 

ACCIDENTS - Le direc¬ 
teur de la Sdcurild Pub- 
lique, Fadel AU, lance un 
appel national en vue de 
rdduire le nombfe 
d'accidents de la; route. 
Entre 1990 et 1991, le 
nombre d'accidents mor- 
tels est passd de 344 k 400. 

PRESSE - "La llbertd est 
indispensable dans 
pays democratiquei majs 
cetje liberty a des Kmites . 
Cette . phrase est slgnde 
Mahmoud El Shdrif, mlni¬ 
stre de I'lhformation Jor¬ 
dan len. "Nous ne devons 
pas . penser que noiw 
sommes en Subde ou en 
France'! a ddclard le nilnir 
Stre de I'fnformation ltjrs 
d'une conference. ■ ; 


Lei page europeenne 

Jordanie-CEE: 

I'heure des comptes 

Le comity europden pour les pays m£dit<5rran<*ens a inspect ce mois-ci les projets 
communs. Une semaine de visite avant d'tStablir un rapport... 


■ iik. j i Hn 




"LA COMMUN AUTfe euro- 
pdenne accorde unc aide per capi¬ 
ta exceplioiuiellc k la Jordanie, 
e'est la plus importame dc la zone 
mddildrrandcnne" afTirmc Fernan¬ 
do Oarces dc Los Fayos, respons- 
ablc de la Jordanie h la direction 
gdndralc des relations cxLdrieurcs 
de la CEE. Une raison suffisante 
pour justifter la visile dc ce mois 
(du 3 au 10 octobre) d'une ddld¬ 
gation de douzc Europdcns, 
membres du comitd de la CEE 
pour pour les pays mdditdrra- 
ndens. Composition de l'dquipc: 
dcs ddldguds des pays membres, 
qui ont un pouvoir dc decision 
sur les dirfdrents projets de coop¬ 
eration, dcs repidscntants dc la 
Banque Europdenne 

d7nvcsiisscmcni(BEI), du Con¬ 
seil dcs minisU'cs ct dc la Com¬ 
mission. 

200 millions d'Ecus! 

"L'objectif est dc passer cn re¬ 
vue les projets les plus impor- 
tams, dc sc faire unc iddc dc la 
idalitd de la coopdration entre la 
Communauld europdenne ct. la 
Jordanie' 1 njoute Fernando Garccs 
dc Los Fayos. Unc mission dc 
utille. Les deux parties sonl tides 
par dcs protocol cs depuis 1977. 
Au total, la Jordanie a requ plus 
de 200 millions d'Ecus (250 mil¬ 
lions dc $) dc la CEE. Environ 
60% dc ccs aides sc sont iraduiics 
tous forme dc prfits dc lu BBI ct 
40% cn dons de la Commission 
cllc-mdmc. Sans omeurc les 
aides aux Organisations non gou- 
yemcmcntaics (ONO) qui travall- 
Icnt sur 1c sol du royoumc. 

Tout commence en 1977 avec 
ta signature du premier protocolc 
dc l'ordrc dc 40 millions d'Ecus. 
Colui-si couvrc unc pdriode 66- 
lerminde (1977-81). Cesl le 66c- 
lic, lc point de ddpart d'une coop- 
fration rdguliirc. D'aulres 
secords vonl suivre: lc second 
protocolc (1981-86) dc 63 mil¬ 
lions et le troisJbme prolocole 
0987-91) de 100 mil¬ 
lions d'Ecus. Ccs dif- 
Krcnies aides k la Jor- 
danle • ont visd nr t 

p usieurs scclcurs. Lc Jj Oi 
Plus important est sans 7 
N dome celui dc leS Dl 

‘education, "dont lc r 

niveau est aujourdTiui 
satlsfaisant". 

ftAubcs . . cibies: ' Co, 

agriculture, 1'eau et 
[irrigation, la coopdra- aft 

. y 00 scjeinifique ct in- 
oustrielle. Au pro- 
firamme de la visite, 1 „ ", 

nguraii en bonne 

l®.Sahab Indtistnal Estate 
Writable zone indusLricIIc 
S 5 J^dianes- Ceue "ville" ac-; 
2” ,, e"253 compagnies dqnt 35 
•,™. pdtenues par dcs non- 
; raamens. "J-cs firmes dconomi-. 
jn au moins 50% dc leurs cofils 
rortctionndmeni m '■ 



Fernando Garces de Los Fayos 

Cc projet gouvemementol de 
1979 recoil I'alde de la Commu- 
nnutd europdenne: un peu moins 
de 19 millions d'Ecus sous foimc 
de prfits el donsl 

"Notre objccUf est de voir si la 
JIEC peut voler de ses propres ■ 
ailes. 11 scmblc que ce soit possi¬ 
ble" ddclarait un dcs membres de 


plan social" njoute lc rosponsablc 
de la Jordanie A la direction dcs 
relations extdrieures do la CEE 
L'ojustemcnt structure! dtait le 
principal dossier sur la table lore 
de la rdeeme visite de Ziad Fariz, 
mlnistre du Plan A Bruxelles, La 
CBB el la Jordanie ont signd le 
29 septembre dernier une conyen- 


ricurc. "C'cst une .aide k la bal¬ 
ance dcs paiements, affiime Fer¬ 
nando Garces de Los Fayos, et 
dans lc mfime temps, les fonds en 
contrepartie seront affeetds aux 
sccieurs les plus en difficulty tcis 
que lc social, les travaux publics, 
la santd, 1'cau, les routes..” 

Les 40 autres millions de cclte 
convention s'inscrivent dans lc 
cadre des fonds de la CEE pour 
les pays mdditdrrandcns. Unc 
coopdration d'ordre regional qui 
prdvoil 1'allocation de 300 mil¬ 
lions d'Ecus pour toute la zone. 
C'cst dire ('importance accorddc k 
la scute Jordanie. 

"Ce n'est pas la premifire fois 
que la CEE accorde une aide au 
royaume inddpendamment dcs 
protocolcs d'accord. II y a cu un 
prdeddent avec ledon de 150 mil- 
lidns d'Ecus pendant la guerre du 
Golfe, car la Jordanie fitait un dcs 
pays dc la ligne de front" rappclle 
Fernando Garces de Los Fayos. 

Le rapport 

A Bruxelles, Ziad Fariz a para- 
phd trois autres conventions. La 
piemi&re vise k ass iter le gou- 
vemement jordanicn dans son 
programme de redressement 
dconomique. 

Dons ce cadre, un don dc la 
commission doit faciliter lc ddve- 
loppement dc I'emploi. Un autre 
accord prdvoil I'octroi de 2 mil¬ 
lions d'Ecus dans le but 
d'amdliorcr la productjvitd de 
1 'agriculture jordanienne en zones 
aride cl semi-aride. 

Enfin, Ia CEB poursuil son ef¬ 
fort cn motifire d'dducatlon cn ac¬ 
cordant 34 millions d'Ecus sous 
forme de don k la Jordanie. Ob- 
jeetif: rdnforcer le potentiel dc re¬ 
cherche dans les univereltds du 
rqyaume (University dc Jordanie, 
University du Yaiinouk)... 

Demi fere minute; la Jordanie 
va bdndfioier d'un don de 1,8 mil¬ 
lion d'Ecus pour financer les stag- 
. es de perfecdonne- 
" . ■ ment des lechniciens 
et. des officiels 'des 
* . • ministferes . de 


"L'objectif est de passer en revue les projets l'Education et de 
les plus importants, de se faire une idee de la 

rialite de la coopdration entre la ft Jn 

Communaute europdenne et la Jordanie Pwucauon c! joma- . 
affirme Fernando Garces de Los Fayos. ... Les accords et alld-ft 

* t .: '' . Cations • sc multi pi i- ; : 

'ft" ■' ent... Le comitd doit • 

—■ _. .. ■ '. '. .' . • ft .■ .. • : ‘ :mqimtiiant ftlre soii.f 

‘ : i 1ft ft, jftf a M rapport sur I'efficaci^ dc la coop-. 

la ddldgation. tl°n qui prfivoit un am de 50 m 11 - ^ration euiropderme fen Jordanie. - 

"Nous en irons main tenant dans • lions d Ecus,, dont 10 ^ivent etre Unicxte quipeutfelui seul-iddter-; i 
la quatrifeme gdn^ratlbd d'aides" P*J^ S se * on terme$ du qua- . m i ner rg Y eiiir,des relations, entre i v 
affiime Ferttando Garces de Los . triemeprotocole. ■ ;■ . ) a CEE fit la Jordanie. Pas de pa-■; 

Fayos;’ La priojitd du quatnferae i. Cefte SSI lu nique: jes premjfere? impressions, ,• 

protocolc (126 millions d'Ecus); . Jordarue dhns^son propjmme de . .. jivrdcs en poulisses par les mcm- ' V- 
rajustenient itractmcl cle la Jorr ■ bres de la ddldgation sont posi-' 

dwiie. "Nous avons rda|isd que ia i k prienter! dconomiedu royaume Q ^ ■: 

oaiiiD. ■» : v*-r« Ia.KM! ip.ur nrivd. Un moven . r? m .. • 


. la ddldgationi . ■. 

"Nous en irons niain tenant darn 
la quatrifeihe gdndratlori 4'aidas' 


la quauieme kciibiuuuii ■ r-j-- 

affirme Fernando Garces de Los . triemeprotoeole. _ ■ ^ 

Fayos; La priority du quatnfime r. Cede maime doit ^putoijr la 
fo a millions d'Ecus); ■ Jordarue dans son programmed 


Integration 

LA DFCENNIE des Na¬ 
tions linies pour les hand- 
icnpds se termine cette an¬ 
ode. DLv ans de travail fi 
ou trance en vue de sen- 
sibiliser une opinion pub- 
lique qui a tendance fi dis- 
criminer cette caldgorie 
sociale importante. Pre¬ 
sque 10% de la popula¬ 
tion de la rdgion dc I'Asie 
occidentale est constitude 
de citoycns handicap6s. 

Comment chasser de 
I'esprit des 90% que les 
handicnpds ne sont nl 
parasites ni infdrleurs? 
Les Nations Unjcs ont 
mend k travers Icur Dd- 
partement du ddvdoppe- 
tnent social (bureau de 
Vienne) et ieur Commis¬ 
sion rdgionnle pour I'Asie 
occidentale, la CESAO, 
des actions et des pro¬ 
grammes. dvoluant sur 
deux axes. 

Sehsibillser la mqjorlfd 
autour de Pldde que les 
handicaps peu vent 
s'intdgrer dans la socidtd 
et contrlbuer fi son ddve- 
loppement. Ddmontrer les 
capacltds et potenlialitds 
des handlcapds, cc qui 
u'dtalt pas une mission 
Impossible. 

Les multiples sdml- 
naircs organisds par la 
CESAO sont nutant de 
tentatlves vlsant h mettre 
un terme k une discrimi¬ 
nation qui a qjould les 
handicapds k la lisle des 
victimes de nos socidtds. 

Concrfetement, lors de 
son "Fvdncment cultu- 
rel"- des 17 ct 18 octobre fe 
Amman, ‘ la CESAO a 
adoptd une straldgie rd- 
glonale k long terme jus- 
qu'en Van 2.010. H s'aglt 
d'un mdcanfsme jurl- 
diqqe protdgeant les 
droits des handicapds. 
Notamment le droit ft 
I'emploi, ft des facilities 
urbaines et sociales adap- 
tdes... D'autre part, la 
CESAO & lancd une cara- 
pagne dans les mddlas en . 
vue ' de convaincre 
1'oplnion publique du bc- 
soln urgent d'.inldgrer les 
handicapds.. ... 

Dernier dldmentt jmpli- 
quer les Organisations 
non gouvernemcn tales 
(ONG) cancer tides par les 
questions des. handicapds. 
Enfin, un Centre rdgion al 
de coordination serai erdd. 
Toutes ces mesures sont 
la preuve que leproblfeme 
,est attaqud ft la base.. Que 
les n}ots trouyent jeurs 
applications dans la rdali- 
td cohicrfete. B ■■ 


g/onetionnemcm en s-installant • dahie. "Nous avons rd^isd que Ja ; a onem^^ - - ■ fives. ■ 

Jordaificddployait un groseffort ;^• : '• ‘ • v :• • ft 

Jwdtoiftn Industrial Estates &r- dans cc domaine. cp qui com- FraiipisMazover , 

^pn,(JIEC).FayesSuhelmau pbrtedescofltsnoumunentgurtt .kb **.*#* : -ft • • •Lft.r 







































The Star 

Tel. () (S2<)8 


in conjunction with the alcazar hotel. 

AQABA, WlLfRfED COLOMNA*; A CERTIFIED 
MOUNTAIN GUIDE 'AND CLIMBING TEACHER ISi 
OFFERING A FREE COURSE Itf TF<E BASIC SKILLS 
' OF ROCK CLIMBING FOR THOSE PERSONS WHO 
ARE INTERESTED TO CONTINUE WITHTHIS ; 

; • . EXCITING SFORTii • 


( Amigo Natal ) 

Oriental Appetizers & 

; Euibpcan Food. 
Stated in a quiet 
, '.central area. 

Tdr 638031 & 6i26H 


Programs on 
Jordan 
Television 
from 
17 to 23 
October 


ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

8:30 America's Fkmniest 
Home Videos 
9:00 —Perspective 
10:00 — News in English 
10:20 — Feature Film: Into 
The Badlands'. Starring Bruce 
Dcm, Muriel Hemingway. About 
an old bounty hiintcr who never 
fulfills his dream of having a 
horse larm of his own. 

SUNDAY 

8:30 — Coach 
9:10 — Documentary 
10:00 — News In English- 
10:20 — Midnight Caller 

MONDAY 

8:30 —Sibs 

9; 10 — A Fine Romance 
10:00 — News in English 
10 : 20 —The Gravy Train 

TUESDAY 

8:30—The Golden Girls 
9:30 — Tecx. A bank robbery is 
carried out electronically across 
the Atlantic. 

10:00—News In English 
10 : 20 — When the Lion Roars. 

A documentary about MOM after 
the depression era, and the fa¬ 
mous films that were produced 
during that time. 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30—Saved By The Bell 
9:00 — Wednesday Forum 

.9:10 —Cluedo 

10:00 — News in English 

10:20 — The Cowra Break. A 


true story about 
the events at the 
Cowra prisoners 
camp for Japa¬ 
nese soldiers 
during World 
War II, that were 
not revealed for 
more than thirty 
years. 

THURSDAY 

8:30 — Uncle 
Buck 

9:10— Civil 
Wars 

10:00 — News 
in English 
10:20 — Movie 
of the Week. 
'Full Moon in 
Blue Waters', 
starring Gene 
Hackman. A 
beautiful story 
about the lives 
of the people in 
the small city of 
Blue Waters. i 


FRIDAY 


MoIUe Sugden stars as Mrs White in Gra¬ 
nada Television's Cluedo 


*8:30 — Too 

Close for Comfort 
9:10 — Nonni and Manni 
10:00 — News in English 
10:20—The Antagonists 


FRENCH PROGRAM 

SAMEDI 

6:00—Au Clair deLune 
6:06 — Les A ventures du Bos- 
co 

6:40—Operation Mozart 

7:00 — News in French 

7:IS — Fenfitre Sur. A local 


program. 


DIMANCHE 


Pop Singles Top Video Rentals 


1, End of the Road, Bayz II 
Men, Motown 

2, Humpin' Around, Bobtiy 
Brown, MCA 

3, Sometimes Love Just Ain't • 
Enough, Patty Smyth, MC 

4, Stay, Shakespear's Sister,Lori -' 

don ’ , - 

5, Jump Around, House of Pain, 
Tommy Boy 

6, Baby-Baby-Baby, TLC t Arista' 

7, November. Rain, Guru 7V’ 
Acres, Geffen 


1. Medicine Man, Sean Con¬ 
nery, Lorraine Bracco, Holly-, 
wood Home Video. 

2. Fried GreenTomatoes, Kathy 
Bates, Jessica. Tandy, MCA/ 
Universal Home Video. 

3. White Mfen Can't Jump, 
Woody Harrelion, Wesley 
Snipes, FoxVideo.- 

4. The Hand that Rocks the 

Cradle, Anobcfia Sclorra, Rebec¬ 
ca DeMornay, Warner ■ Home 
Video. .» •. . 


5:30 — Rfives D’Enfants 
5:37 — Jeux Sans Frontferes 
7:00—Le Journal 
. 7:15—E=M6. A scientific magazine. 

LUNDI " 

6:00 — Plf et Hercule. A car¬ 
toon series for children. 

6:15 — Les Chevaliers du Ciel 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—Magazine Sportif 

KlARDi 

6:00 — Les Aventures du Bos- 
co 

6:06—Michel Vaillant ‘ 

6:30—La Famine Ramdan : 
7:00—News In French 
7:15 — Inteiiropique ou AzI- 
muts 

MERCREDI 

6:00 — Des Trains pas comme 
les-autres. A documentary pro¬ 
gram. 

7:00 —■ News in French 

• ' Leg Beaux Moments 

du Cirque 

: : ■ ; JEUDI 

^“^inteiway, ep.4. 

7:OO^News to French 

T,^ f«nchVarieHe& A se¬ 
lection of French songs. 

: . , vEtsidRfebi 

program^ 0 "* ^ documentary 


HOROSCOPE 


ARIES (21 March-19 April): Get out into the country, even if ;> 
means forgetting something in town. Catch up later. 

TAURUS (20 Aprit-20 May): You’ll be very intense. Do all you, 

hardest work early, just in case you don’t feel like it later. 

GEMINI (21 May-20 June): Focus on working with others. Dont 
gossip to pass the time though. 

CANCER ( 21 June- 22 July): Decisions you make could last fo r 
years! It’s a good time to establish a permanent relationship. 

LEO (23 July-22 August): Don’t plan to get much done, you’ll be 
fighting against massive resistance. Accept defeat gracefully. 

VIRGO (23 August- 22 October): You should be able to absorb in¬ 
formation like a sponge. Slay on top of yourself, so you can concen¬ 
trate. 

LIBRA (23 September- 22 October): Hold onto your money. You 
might even get somebody to tell you how to invest it. 

SCORPIO (23 October- 21 November): This is your lucky week. 
You’ll be so full of energy, you’ll get all your work done and still have 
Lime to go to a club meeting. 

SAGITTARIUS (22 November- 21 December): Watch out for bu¬ 
reaucratic foul-ups. If anything can go wrong, it probably will. 
CAPRICORN (22 December-19 January): Friends you've met 
through the club will be in a good position to help you with your work. 
AQUARIUS (20 January-18 February): Don't spend money on gifts, 
but do come up with an outlandish costume. A space cadet is the obvi- 
ous choice. 

PISCES (19 February- 20 March): If you need a loan, ask for it, 
you’ll probably get it. but there will be strings attached, even if it 
comes from a relative. 


lUIIOTEt 


lUiqljl* 


Amman-Tel. 668193 
P.O.Box 9403-Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 DAROTL JO 
Ideal Residence For 
Expatriates and 
Businessmen . 


Tfe Tower 

Restaurant 


! *>**'■« Mori D'o«»m 

• OffairtriCialM 

• BumfWMSpMiamtia 

-.«sah Tarter 

-feppwStSBk. . 

-HtetMleion 
- "'“•rt-Ci***, fa Mi* 

Tow»BWg. 23 nlrioof 

- PwResenratlon Tali 634034/5 


The first A best 
Chinese Restaurant 
In Jordan 

1st Circle, Jaba! Amman, near 
AhliyyahjGirls School 

Tatm ■way w wtw 

Open daily 12:00-3:30 
p.m. 

6:30-Midnight 

_ TrnL$m$$ i 


The first haute cuisine. 
menu designed for those 
who love fine food. It mir¬ 
rors our special styles and 
taste levels. 

Warm, ‘Hospitable. 

Shepherd Hotel 

for your reservations call 
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Congratulations!! 

Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, 
promotions, spedal 
awards, excellent 

achievements. 

Drop us a line and send 
a photo...we will run it 
free of charge in The 
Star's People and Events 
page. 
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Iraqis play Beethoven to the 

sound of bombing! 


By Mary Denis i 
Special to the Star 

VIRTUOSITY, PROFESSION¬ 
AL integrity, expeitise and total 
dedication to the art of music in 
all its manifestations, can best de¬ 
scribe the qualities of the two tal¬ 
ented musicians who performed 
at the audience-packed RCC last 
week. 

Aram Zarasian (violin) and 
Otail Haddad (Piano) were pre¬ 
sented by the National Music 
Conservatory and the Noor A1 
Hussein Foundation in a memora¬ 
ble duet concert — one of the 
most significant musical events 
of the year. 

Their presentation of Rachman¬ 
inov’s Vocalization for Violin 
and Piano may serve, perhaps, as 
an epitome of their musical intel¬ 
lect in perceiving the genius of 
Rachmaninov, and their ability, 
through technique, to convey the 
composer's brilliance and ratio¬ 
nale. 

As individual pcrfoimcrs Aram 
and Otail also shine. There is 
1 nothing Aram cannot do on his 
violin. Any music lie plays comes 
"alive 11 from under his bow. At a 
private party once, Arnm wanted 
to amuse his friends by playing 
violin. As lie did not have his 
own, he had to resort to a junior 
size which happened to be there. 
But what powcr'ond tone he man¬ 
aged to "extract" from that tiny 
violin, designed for yoting chil¬ 
dren! 

As far back as Aram can re¬ 
member, he was always exposed 
to music. His "romance" with the 
violin started some 20 years ago, 
as a child, he started to 
stody violin with private tcach- 
js, later joining the Baghdad 
Music and Ballet School. He cx- 
c^lled, and was sent to Russia to 
roruier his musical education 
there. 

•i -When Aram plays, his com- 
HS of the violin is superb. He 
subjugates" his violin to his own 
Jill totally. He says he likes to 
®° beyond virtuosity, which is 
P|jro technique — "Just like ap- 

K he Aram 

playing as relaying the «■ 
”tce of the. composer's Inner- 



Agenda 


fcfeWrfowday 28 October, 
£ 5fl}W} Council will show Os- 
ton™ # £ < ? mc *jy "The Itnpor- 

«^ f h ? p eh « « ^ 


self. '- 

• At the mo¬ 
ment, Aram 
teaches very 
advanced stu¬ 
dents at the 
Conservatory 
and trains them 
in chamber en¬ 
sembles. Hold¬ 
er of a Master's 
degree in vio¬ 
lin, he has also 
won several in¬ 
ternational 
competitions 
and is prepar¬ 
ing to partici¬ 
pate in a forth¬ 
coming violin 
competition in 
Belgium in the 
spring. 

Aram's long¬ 
time accompa¬ 
nist, Otail Had¬ 
dad, will play 
with him dur¬ 
ing the compe¬ 
tition. Perhaps -- 

it is due to the similarity of their 
musical advancement and experi¬ 
ence thul the two musicians arc 
so much "in tunc' 1 with one an¬ 
other. Just like his fellow musi¬ 
cian Aram, Otail was exposed to 
music from his early childhood 
and also studied in Russia at 
about the some time as Aram. 

A thorough musician who 
leaves nothing to chance, Otail 
believes that the whole purpose 
in performing for the audience is 
in perfecting technique and inter¬ 
preting music. "Il is an infinite 
process,” he said; 

He is perhaps at his best when 
playing Rachmaninov or Chopin. 
His slender hands flow with sen¬ 
sitivity. Draft's success tics in ren¬ 
dering all the tenderness and pas¬ 
sion of Romantic composers. 

The advancement of the two 
musicians' careers was evoked by 
the long war In Iraq. They were 
enlisted in the Iraqi army, and the 
uncertainty of the war became a 
way of life. Aram at least could 
cany his violin with him, but 
Otau very nearly lost hurt out of 
despair. "I could not practice, 
sometimes for months, he ra¬ 


ring John Wayne. Tuesday 27 
October will also show ABC's 
News Weekly Highlights and 
The MacNeil Lehrer News Hour. 
All films start at 5.00 pm, 

• The Goethe Institute will be , 



8.00 pm, about a young man ymo 
decides to vamp up his Volks wa-s 
geri. (English translation, is pro¬ 
vided) 1 •: ! 


22 October 1 and 
27 October, the Ameri- 
in Abdoun 




LECTURES 


# On Mondiy 26 'October Ek 


calls. 

The culmination of their de¬ 
spair came on 15 January 1991 
when bombs started to drop on 
Baghdad. Ironically enough, it 
was during the Gulf War that 
their professional partnership 
crystallized. "We were stuck at 
home for hours and days on end. 
All we could do was play music,” 
they recollect. It was under the 
deafening bomb attacks that 
Gershvin Prelude, which Aram 
and Otail played so often during 
that time, got new orchestration. 
Beethoven Sonatas, also played 
continuously, could have been 
heard by the deaf composer him¬ 
self: "We played so loud in. order 
to outdo the bombing," they say. 

. A performer by vocation, Otail 
is a concert pianist and faculty 
member at the National Music 
Conservatory, where he also 
teaches. The two musicians say 
they are very grateful to the Noor 
A1 Hussein foundation for Its in¬ 
terest and support. 

< Zarasian and Haddad have un- 
doubtly enriched Jordanian musi¬ 
cal and educational spheres and 
are a source of pride for us all. ■ 


Jordan will lecture on Nabatean 
inscriptions and their signifl- 
; qance. The lecture is being given 
: in cooperation with Petra Nation : 
a) Trust and wii| be at the. new 
fOA center at. fourth Circle at 7 


FIELD TRIP 

• On Friday 23 October the 
•Friends of Archeology (FOA) 
* will have a, trip to Uhun, 80 km 
.south’ Of. Amman, where a Bcl- 
gian team Is nqw excavating. De¬ 
parture will be froni the Amra 
Hotel ■ at :9 aft by-bus or'private 


• Jordanians will be able to en¬ 
joy a taste of Scandinavia next 
week at a fund raising evening of 
Finnish food and fashion — with 
all proceeds going towards a 
highly worthy cause. 

Organizer of the event is cele¬ 
brated Finnish journalist Ms Rita 
Tainola, who is in the country to 
raise funds for Jordan's 
PJLO.M.I.S.E. Welfare Society. 

With Princess Alia Al-Faisal as 
working president, the Society 
was established three years ago 
and aims to rehabilitate, educate 
and provide basic commodities 
for those below the poverty line. 
All proceeds from the event will 
go directly to the organization. 

'Finland in Jordan' will be 
marked by a high profile gqla 
dinner, which will be held on the 
evening of Tuesday 27 October 
at the Amra Hotel. Over 300 peo¬ 
ple are expected lo attend, includ-- 
ing members of the Royal Family 
and the Finnish Ambassador to 
Syria, Mr Arto Kuriitu. The five- 
course dinner, which will be pre¬ 
pared by chefs at the Jordan In¬ 
ter. Continental Hotel, will fea¬ 
ture such specialities as Finnish 
salmon, berries and spring water. 

Added attractions will be a 
fashion show, which will feature 
the latest lines of 10 Finnish 
clothing companies to be dis¬ 
played by 6 Finnish fashion mod¬ 
els, and a performance by famed 
Finnish singer Ama Koriseva and 
her Tortuna' orchestra. The event 
will be hosted by the former Miss 
Finland. 

A fund raising tea party on 28 
October has also been organized, 
along with a charity polo match 
on 30 October, in which the Finn¬ 
ish and Jordanian national teams 
will compete. Ms Tainola re¬ 



vealed that the Finnish team will 
have one "surprise" member — 
being blonde and female! 

Having traveled the globe ex¬ 
tensively throughout her 15-year 
career, Ms Tainola claims to love 
Jordan above anywhere else. 
"Such kindness and hospitality 
cannot be found anywhere else in 
the world," she enthused. 

Ms Tainola collected all. of the 
money needed to stage the inn- 
land in Jordan' evenl by ap¬ 
proaching Finnish companies 
represented in the Kingdom. She 
has also brought 25 compatriots 
lo Jordan, plus a camera crew 
from the Finnish TV who will 
film a half-hour documentary on 
the country and its people. 

Ms Tainola added proudly that 
this charity event will also coin¬ 
cide with Finland's 75th Indepen¬ 
dence celebrations, which will be 
marked on 6 December the year. 


The Embassy of the Federal republic of Germany, in co-operation 
with Lufthansa and the Marriott Hole], has organized a German week 


llowcd by two 


with Lufthansa and the Marriott Hole], has organized a German week 
that will be held at the Marriott Hotel from 26 till 30 October. During 
this week, a trade show will feature a variety of consumer goods made 
in Germany. Automobiles, household appliances, video arid audio elec¬ 
tronics, German delicacies and other fine products will be displayed by 
26 exhibitors in the hotel’s lobby. The exhibition will be opened by the 
German charge d'affaires A.I., Mr Matthias Meyer on Monday, 26 Oc¬ 
tober, from 6:00 pm to 10:00 pm, and on Tuesday, Wednesday, 27 and 
28 October from 3:00 pm to 10:00 pm. The trade show will be access¬ 
ible for the interested public free of entrance fee. This is the fust event 
.in Jordan displaying only German products. On Tuesday and Wednes¬ 
day afternoon, there will also be two children shows followed by two 
—, — -if I" - * 


• VIsmay 
Anand of Mr 
and Mrs P.V. 
Vivekariand 
of the Jordan 
Times, cele- 




first birthday 
on 23 Septem¬ 
ber. VIsmay is 
the second 


chftd.The first 
Is seven-year- 
old .. A noop.. 
Both children 
were hd-ii in 


vekanand, a 
senior editor 

at the Jordan Times, has been with the paper for the past 13 yean. 



Fayez.vand 


[lIHW’VHOtPfn 



wedded: to Mo- 
hammad ; Abu, 

Harb- In -.very . 

happy and festive mood. We wfcibi 'the coople many happy re¬ 
turns and a long healthy and Wealthy lift full of joy, 1 
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Would You 
Believe. 

The entire 20-volume 
Oxford English Dictio¬ 
nary js- now available for 
computers. Its 59 million, 
words and 2.4 million 
quotations fit on a single 
compact disk. 


Uranus and Venus ro¬ 
tate from east to west, 
which is the opposite di¬ 
rection of the other seven 
planets and the Sun. 


In 1990, U.S. retailers 
sold more than 300,000 
argescreen projection 
televisions. 

* * * 

South Dakota, New 
Mexico and Florida all 
are aometipieB called the 
“Sunshine State 

* * • 

Thor Heyerdahl’s fam¬ 
ous raft “Kon-Tiki," 
which took him from 
Peru across the Pacific, 
'was made mostly of 
baleawood, the same stuff 
of rubber-band-powered 
toy airplanes. 


Sol ii f ion 


J mu at i 

IgHcjra oaniiu auiaia 

iHHUCHdHHrauW L'llTYliJ 
[LJMO EIMQ&I LUCiklMQIlill 

IBHE !™ 0 naniiiaanoi 
IwamHEi aaiiam ann 
Igpigra awuan ahima 
Imam HKiaua taainupi 
HHiaaawua anmnaa 
I iiaLiuu auiin I 
Imaramam aanrj t\wi\ 
ammii mamamiJwiinra 
Ip gram tiaranra mmm\ 

IMBCIH MHMHH HPIHhll 
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* CROSSWORD PUZZLE ★ 


ACROSS 

1 Cantrell 
of song 
5 Dish of 
greens 

10 Lean-to 

14 Partly open 

15 Lessen 

16 Abominate 

1 7 One who 
arranges 
marriages 

19 Concerning 

20 Hatchet 

21 Church part 

22 Melt down, 
as fat 

24 Flooring 
piece 

25 Catlike 
animal 

26 Literary 
work 

29 Rulers 

32 The Ram 

33 Dog sounds 

34 Sfzzly 

35 Skirl 
bottoms 

36 Powder 
bases 


37 “III — 
million...'' 

38 Cube mate¬ 
rial 

39 Free-for- 
all 

40 Discussion 
group 

41 Place lor 
baby 

43 Waste lime 

44- Relatives 

45 — up (ac¬ 
celerates 

46 Special 
prayers 

48 Gambling 
cubes 

49 Craggy peak 

52 Included 
with 

53 Narrow 
escape 

56 Uon hair 

57 Cheer (up) 

58 Gemstone 

59 Units oi 
work 

60 Occurrence 

61 Squirming 


01992 Tribuna Madia Services, Inc. 


DOWN 

1 Tibetan 
monk 

2 Greek hero 

3 Archibald 
of basket¬ 
ball 

4 Circle 
segment 

5 Swatch 

6 Humiliate 

7 Tahoe, for 
one 

8 Devoured 

9 Hoisting 
devices 

10 Black eye 

11 Like close 
combat 

12 To be: Fr. 

13 Slag 

18 Bri9tles 

23 Holiday 

times 

24 Cravats 1 

25 Enchantress 

26 Master, 

In India 

27 Betel palm 

28 Like modem 

gadgets 

29 Man's man 


30 Sing like 
the Swiss 

31 Overused 

33 Cotton 

bundfes 

36 Octopus arm 

37 Turns to 
the lari 

39 St. Paul's 
state: abbr. 

40. Tars a road 

42 Glove 
materials 

43 Proper 

45 Ascended 

46 Appellation 

47 Sharif 

48 Bird of 
peace 

49 Finish line 

50 Track shape 

51 Depend 

54 Ullmann 
of movies 

55 Garden 
implement 


ninum 
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JORDAN BRID 


By Gbassan Ghdnem 


Lead directing 

SOMETIMES YOU may feel ihat the opponents 
are not going to fulfill their final contract especial¬ 
ly after a certain lead, if the lead dialing doubt is 
available use it 


Vuli E.W 
Dealers W 


w 

V K62 

£ A *1*3, 
fe AQ 10 6 2 


Teams.' 

(IMP), ; 

* 3 : - 
. V 97 . 

♦ J1Q9754 ' ■ 
v 4 tK973 

w? e| : 

: 4 AK J0W4V • ; 

■ \y \ 


WEST ■ NOR^^^ EASriP: 

; Pass r " 

-.34(2). Paw, v,•;.’3Y(3) ,r:'p«a : 
3N(4) . Pass. > : 

. Pqss■ . . Pass.- : •£. Pa^s kVr.;» 

(1) Preclsion: 11-15 points and two or more cards. 

(2) 1.4 or 1$ points and club* art! longer ihab dia- 

nftnid£ : L-’*: v .- 

(3) ;Fourth suit forcing and noinyijp probe' . j* , 


W.O> 


(4) Promises a heart stopper 1 

(5) Lead directing for partner to lead spades the 
first suit bid by dummy 

5 Nuba Hattar led a spade, I won dummies queen 

• by the Ace and declarer followed. 

i I put on my thinking cap and event into a ions 
pause; , - 0 

■) Declarer hand is 1-3-4-5: 

• ' spsde singletdh -was confirmed; the VK 
; which was promised as a stopper; clubs, are long- 
er tnaji diamonds and .they can not.be six olher- 
wise declarer would have opened a precision 2*. 

' acco ? I ?Hte ijey Should be five cards and (he dia- 
mondsf which would be shorter) are four, 

• b) Putting the VK aside, declarer holds 11 or 12 
ponds, accordingly he can not hfild all the miss¬ 
ing honours: 

■* ^9' frwtacr hold 4 or 5 of 
MOM* H is more.probable that the de- 

■; mbml pBrmr h6ld Pd?* d evlded be- 
gTo put the contract maximum down ! should 
c^uni&is as much 
.^t Lshould lead both dia- 

' IJSJSSSSt fim ***"“ -4 Provides a felt* 

: ’ ffSSfiS 1 t ■* 5 I i?* pec ^ ^ <«clafer, won with 

tad played': 

,Wj“^3PQ *9 us. buf. team holts went 


Vera looked around the room. Not another chicken 
anywhere. And then It struck her — this was a 
hay bar. 
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Diplomatic Corps 


Algerian. 641271/2 

Australian.63724677 

Austrian Embassy.644635 

Bahrain.— 664148 

Belgian .675683 

Bulgarian.818151 

Canadian.666124 

Chilean. 661336 

Cyprus Honorary Cons. 677559 

Czechoslovakian .665105 

Danish Consulate Gen.622324 

Finnish Consulate.623443 

French.641273/4 

German.689351 

Greek.672331 

Hungarian.816614 

Indian.637262 

Iraqi. 639331 

Italian. 638185 

Consulate Gen. Ireland.. 630878 

Japanese.....672486/7 

Yugoslavian.665107 

Kuwaiti.....675135/8 

Libyan..666118 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan.641451 

Netherlands ..........637967/625165 

Indonesian.828911 

North Korean .666349 

Norwegian Consulate. 637164 

Pakistani.622787 

Palestine.677517 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Phillipincs.. 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatari.644331/2 

Romanian .667738 

Saudi Arabian.. 814154 

South Korean.660745/6 

Spanish .622140 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish.669177A> 

Swiss.686416/7 

Syrian.. 641076 

Tunisian.674307/8 

Turkish .641251 

United Arab Emirates ..... 644369 

United Kingdom.823100 

United States of America. 822471 

USSR.641158 

Jawi. 642381 

Megaiion of the EEC.668191 

JW.668171/7 

™WA. 669194/8 

fejn).671530 

MCEF.. 629571 

|Con. of Sri Lanka.645312 

Conofkolond.698851 



“(Air yemen).653691 

1 .6*11510 

»«.666055 / 667824 

»»«*■ M , 688301/2 

«.. 

.. 625203 

w Airlines..669068 


}«{rian Air] i nes ,.637380/667028 
Airlines.. 665909 


Airlines.662141/678321 

-653606/656616 

™n«n Airlines.639295 

"I... 637827/644036 

HLtW— 628596/628598 


» Mrlmes... 676624/662236 

^ AtfiJne*;- 690144 

H? Arab Airlines.... 643831/2 

ftaan AirUne.639575/653446 

-- 636104 

630125/638433 



y : , l 


Activities 



...... V w% . 

Important 


Emergencies 

Amman Gavemorate..91228 

Amman Civil Defence... 198. 199 

Civil Defence Irbid. 271292 

Civil Defence Dept.661111 

Ambulance.193,775111 

Amman fire bridgade.198 

First aid. 630341 

Bjoud Bank. 775121 

Civil Defence resuce.630341 

Police rescue.621111, 637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

Queen Alia Airport.(08) 53200 

RJ Flight Info.(08)53200 




Shakhshir. 668958 

Al-Jabal .:.606669 

Kada .665161/665153 

Al-Labadi.813554 

National.639197/8 

JJebo. 816792 

Petra. 605501 

Rabbit Amman.672424 

AI-Rimal.639861 

Al-Samcr.771707 

Saiclite..625767/621471 

Star.. 604904 

Jtgar. 671931 

Trust. 673312 

Al-Waha .674105 

Abu Deggc.644642/644906 

Amin Jarrar (Avis).670498 

Amman.. 666327 

Arabian.641350 

Avis- Janar.. 08/5 1000 

Budget .604230 

De'as. 669970 

Dtrani .660601 

Europcar.601350/80 

General Services.674100 

Gulf.. 660902 


■': ;-'r % 

oi— i ii T il l !>', i i ii i : . - 


Amman 

Crown..758181 

Philadelphia.663100 

Marriott.. 660100 

Rooney .660000 

Jerusalem .665094 

InterContinental. 641361 

Ambassador. 665186 

Commodor.665181 

Middle EasL. 667150 

Grand Palace.661121 

Tyche .661114 

International. 841712 

San Rock. 813801 

Alia Gateway.(08) 51000 

Amra . 815071 

Plaza .674111 

Aqaba 

Holiday Int’l.312426 

Miramar....,.....314340 

I Al-Cazar.314131 

Corai Beach.313521 

Aquamarine 1.316250 

Aqaba.314091 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel.316636 


Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Khaledi Maternity.644281/6 

Akleh Maternity.642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Malhas, J. Amman.636141 

Palestine, Shmciaani.664171/4 

Shmeisani Hospital. 669131 

University Hospital. 845845 

Al-Muasher Hospital..... 667227/9 
The Islamic, Abdali.. 666127/37 

Al-Ahli, Abdali. 664164/6 

Iialian-Al-Muhajreen.777101/3 

Al-Bashir, Ashrafieh....775111/26 

Army, Marka.891611/15 

Queen Alia Hospital.602240/50 

Amal Hospital. 674155 

General 

Jordan Television...773111/19 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

M inistry of Tourism......... 642311 

Hotel complaints. 605800 

Price complaints.661176 

Telephone Information.121 

Jordan and Middle East calls... 10 
Repair service..623101 


The 




Star 


Isssa 


Jordan 1 * political, economic 
and cultural weekly 


Editorial & advertising 
telephone number: 648298 

Distribution: Jordan 
Distribution Agency, 
telephone: 630191 


Algeria..213 

Argentina.54 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia.. 61 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria..43 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain.973 

Belgium... . .32 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil.—55 

Rio de Janeiro 21 
Brazil lia 61 

Bulgaria.359 

Sofia 2 

Canada. .. ^ • « 

Ottawa 613 *• , 

Chile. 56 

Santiago 2 ■ 

Cyprus.ii..357 

Nicosia 21 ; 

Czechoslovakia.... 42 

Prague 2 

Denmark... 43 

Copenhagen (Inner) 1 
Copenhagen (Outer) 2 ' 

Ecuador.. 

Quito2 ; • V 

pE**"? ; .:.333 

pqbtthi :v 

:*■ Crawly- &y[ 

Finland. —...jpo 

. Helsinki0 '■ “ 

France 


, ; 'jW.. ■! 

Paris 1 

Germany W....... 49 

Bonn 288 

Greece. 30 

Athens/Pirseus 1 

India.. 91 

Banglore 812 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay 22 

And all cities with ana codes be* ;. 
. ginning with 1,2,3,4,5,6,7, & 8., 

Indonesia......i-—- 62 

Jakarta 21 

Italy..-.39 

Rome 6 

Iraq, ......, 964 

. '. Baghdad 1 

Japan.,,-....-.--.-.. 81: 

Tokyo 3 

Kenya.......254 

Nairobi 2 

Kuwait.... 965 

4 Korea...,..-:...82 : 

Seoul 2; 

Ubya.....,..-;......:^.....-;--., 218 

.Trij»ii2i . 

: Lebanon.....* .9ol. 

Beirut 1; 

Malaysia--....60, 

KuiJa Lumpur 3 

Mexico............................... 52 

-;Mexlco,jPhjp5 rrj.y./i -•... 

; .Mordeco.i.-L—..•; 

•3R*b47"j. . 

Netherlands..31 



Amsterdam 20 
, Rotterdam 10 
North Yemen..,.. 
- A1 Bayda 6 
Hodoidah 3 
Sanaa 5 
Talz4 

Nigeria..* 

Lagos -1* . 

Norway..... 

.Qdq-2 


Oman.. 


..... 968. 


Pakistan,..'...... 92 

.Karachi 21 ■ 

Lahore42 . ' •'■ 

Peshawar521 . 

Rawalpindi/Islamabad5l !>■'■ 

Paragu ay..5 95 

Asuncion54 ■ i ;'' 

Peru.............. . .51 

Lima 14 . ,, > 

Philippines.. . . 63 ■ 

Manila 2 .' • • . 

Poland.—......—48 

Warsaw 22 - 

. Qatar ■■—... ■■. ,■■■.■• ■ 974 ; 

Romania;..^..,..—. 

»•■■■••!*■ilia 40: 

, Bucharest O' . .< 

Saudi Arabia ..,.... 966-. 

/ Al-Khoba/3 
: Ai-Madim 'A-y. ‘ y[ 

"■ Dammam 3 r ’; .. 
Jeddah 2- J ' / //• 
Mccda2.,: ;„ / . . =,'■ 

^Kjya^ r-v.;'■*' _ 

,. ■fcrt.'.i., 1 '.. ■" , 34. 

, Barcelona 3. > i--.Vf, ■ ■ } 
Madrid ! ... ‘ . ' 


THE STAR 15 


Museums 


Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
coslur lies over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Madaba and Jcrash 
(4th to 18th centuries).The Roman 
Theatre, Amman. Opening >inurs:9 
a.in. - 5 p.m. year round.Closcd 
Tuesdays. Tel: 651760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum; < 
Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities of Jordan. Jabal Al- 
Qal'a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 a.m - 5p.m.). Closed Tues- 


Jordan National Gallery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures by contem¬ 
porary Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion of paintings by 19 th century 
Orientalist artists. Muntazah. Jabal 
Wolbdch. Hours 10 a.m. - 5:00p.m. 
Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 630128. 


St. Joseph Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Amman, Tel. 624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Reman Catholic) Jabal Wcibdch, 
Tel. 637440. 

De la Salle Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Hussein. Tel. 661757. 

Terrasancta Churchi (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Welbdch, mass in 
Italian every Saturday aL5:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622366. 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Greek Orthodox) Abdali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer; Jabal 
Amman, Tel. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church: 
Ashrafieh. Tel. 775261. 

St. Ephrlam Church; (Syriac 
Orthodox) Ashrafieh. Tel 771751. 

Amman International Church: 
(Interdenominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist. School in 
Shmeisani, Tel. 827981. 

Church of the Good Shepherd; 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Urn As- 
Supimaq Tel. 811295. 


Maibella 52 
Majorca 71 

Sri Lanka,... 94 

Colombo 1. 

Sudan,... 249 

• Khartoum 11 

-.Sweden... 46 

Stockholm 8 * ■ 

Syria........963 

Damascus 11 

Taiwan..,v............. 886 

Taipei 2 

Thailand../.....,.,.66 

Bangkok 2 . . 

Tunisia,....,..—..216 

Tunis 1 • 

. TWcey..........,.. l «.. I .„i..,............. 90 

Ankara 4 
Istanbul 1 ' ■' 

UAE^ m ...97i 

Abu Dhabi 2.' 

. Ajman6 

•' .■Al'Ain3- ‘ . • • 

: ' Dubai 4 
Fujairah 70, 

, ahynihl5i 
• Ras A1 Khaimah 77 / 

Shnjah 6. • ' : ' 

Umm AlQywaind 

■ l|IMa'i'|tiil*(tiaaa 44 I 
London (Inner 71/auter 8l) . 
Urugu sy.... .I-;,..,.......... 598 

Monleyidoo 2 . 

, v : NewYork 212/718 

Washington202 '■ - 1 " 

• 1 USSR.,l|li|la|»pi«in 7 I 

■ Moscow 095 : ' ••; 

581 

GataoM.2.‘-.'!r, '• r 

YugoaUvLa,........38 







































































































































































































